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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


WEMBLEY  OF 


N  NEWCASTLE 


jrrat  Exhibition  Occupies 
1 20-Acre  Site  in  Tyrie- 
side,  With  Buildings  for 
Engineering  and  Industry 


\l IKK  I  TING  BOARD 
H  (S  FINE  P  AMI  AOS 


Canadian  Maple  Is  Used 
for  Hardwood  Flooring — 
Demonstrates  Empire- 
Grown  Foodstuffs 


LONDON  POLICE  COSTS 

Over   Twenty    Million    Dollar*  Paid 
Ami. u  .!l  .    M     V\  i^-   ,„   \*..rl<i  , 

A  report  showing  the  sums  re- 
ceived and  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
police  courts  for  the  year  ended 
March  31  last  ha*  been  published 
It  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of 
thla  year  the  Atrength  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  was  10.780. 
consisting  of  five  chief  constable*, 
thtrty-clx  superintendent*.  653  In- 
spector*. 2.917  sergeants  and  16.168 
constables. 

The  accounts  show  total  receipt*, 
including  a  balance  of  £1.157352  on 
April  1,  1028,  of  £9.318.038  The  pay- 
ments amount  to  £8.139.080.  leaving 
a  balance  of  £1,178.949  The  chief 
source*  of  receipt*  were.  Parlia- 
mentary vote*.  £3389.530;  local  tax- 
ation. £1.153.238:  rate*.  £3383.447; 
police  service*  at  Oovenuiieut  de- 
partments, etc  .  £380.266;  police  serv- 
ice* to  public  companies  and  priv- 
ate Individuals.  £15.863;  fee*,  fines, 
and  penalties.  £65351 

Large$t  Lifeboat 


The  Princess  Mary,  built  at  Cowes. 
N  May  14  the  Prince  of  Wale*  1^°.r.W.,?_ht:_as.. 110  "fP^?11.. ln 


opened    the    Northeaat  Coast  „ 

build,  will  acoommo 
300  peraon*.     It  1*  provided  with 
radio  apparatus  and  motors  and  is 


lifeboat   construction,  has  fulfilled 


irt  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  """Wembley  of  the  North."  as  I 
hi*  exhibition  ha*  been  called,  oc- , 
uples  a  commanding  site.  120  acres  | 
n  extent,  and  is  to  run  from  May  i 
:>  October.   The  two  main  buildings  ! 
re  the  Palace  of  Engineering  and 
he  Palace  of  Industry     The  ex-  j 
ibit*  in  the  Palace  of  Engineering 
re  chiefly    connected    with  the 
ypical  heavy  trade*  of  the  North  - 
astern  district  of  England,  mainly  I 
hipbulldlng.   bridge   building,   ma- , 
Ine  engineering  and  collieries  In 
he    Palace  of  Industry    are    the  I 
ghter  trade*  and  the  chemical  In-  , 
u* try,  which  latter  ha*  become  an  i 
nportam  factor  In  the  Tyneslde 1 
istrii-t.    In  both  buildings  a  great! 
umber  of  the  exhibit*  consist  of 
•orklng  models    Approximately  75 
er  cent  of  the  exhibitors  are  North  - 
list  Coast  firm*. 

The  most  Important  feature  of 
ie  exhibition  to  Canada.  1*  the 
avilion  erected  in  the  grounds  by 
ne  Empire  Markelng  Board  This 
avilion.  which  has  been  widely 
timmented  on  by  the  press  a*  being 
ne  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
ie  exhibition, 
ir  the 
ominlon 


YARD 
FIRST 
TEN  DECADES 


Headquarters  of  Renowned 
Police  Force  Celebrates 
1 00th  Anniversary  of 
Organization 

KISOU  N  in  I  |\s  />/ 
DETECTIVE  TALES 


New"  Scotland  Yard  as  It  Is  Today 


C.I.D.  Has  Unique  Repu 
tation    in  Detection 
Crime  in  Many  Parts 
World 


CCOTLAND  Yard,  known  to  every 
O  devourer  of  detective  fiction  the 
world  over,  ha*  Just  turned  It*  cen- 
than  l«n»ry  The  present  Yard  the  big 
turre Led  Scottish  baronial  building 
overlooking  the  Thames  at  West- 


Vttgging  tlt-lil  to 
lir  I  teful  Despite 
)  ork't  ArchbUhop 

"  f^ONT  nag."  the  Arch- 
ie'* bl*hop  of  York  has 
been  charging  Uie  wives  of  his 
clergy— but  surely  he  cannot 
have  meant  the  advice  se- 
riously, for  he  goes  on  to 
charge  Uiese  same  wives  to 
correct  their  husband's  foolish 
mannerisms,  and  haw  does  he 
suppose  these  improvement.-, 
can  be  carried  out  without 
nagging? 

One  has  only  to  survey  the 
characters  of  those  inexposed 
to  nagging  to  realize  that 
nagging  »»  a  much  maligned 
but  benencient  social  force. 

Consider  the  head  mistress 
of  a  .school  whose  ruje  la  ab- 
solute over  her  pupils,  and 
whose  staff  dares  not  criticize 
her  craziest  proposal.  8he  is 
a  spinster  who  lives  a  secluded 
social  life  isway  from  con- 
temporaries Intimate  enough 
to  tell  her  not  to  be  a  ninny. 

No  woman  is  less  nagged. 
But  is  she  the  most  adorable 
of  her  sex?  She  1*  not.  Noth- 
ing but  a  five-year  course  of 
severe  nagging  would  make 
her  into  a  reasonably  attrac- 
tive companion 


COTTON  CROP 
IN  EMPIRE  IS 

B ! G  FEATURE 

Punjab  and  Sudan  Now 
Producing  Great  Quanti- 
ties of  Fibre  Suitable  for 
Lancashire's  Needs 


YEARLY  CROP 

IS  .MMI  EAIWER 


ikable. 


WILL  EXPLOIT 
THE  DEAD  SEA 

Minerals  Valued  at  About 
$1,200,000,000,000  to 
Be  Recovered  From  Lake 
in  Palestine 


minster  Bridge,  ha*  only  been  In  use  The  modern  headquarters  of  London's  pol 


$50,000,000  WORTH 
OF  GOLDim  li  hi  D 


The  vast  mineral  resources 
Dead  Sea,  estimated  to  havi 


>f  the 


since  1891,  but  "the  Yard."  as  a  syn- 
onym for  London's  police  headquar- 
ters. Is  an  expression  which  has  been 
common  ever  since  the  first  head- 
quarters was  set  up  near  Trafalgar 
Square  in  an  alley  named  ScoUand 
Yard 

The  Metropolitan  Police  force  ha* 
Just  rounded  out  Its  first  century. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  actu- 
ally started  until  IBM.  but  it  was 
authorised    by   Sir    Robert  Peel* 


ings  are  in  eloquent  contrast  to  its  humble  predecessor. 


River  Thames*   Its  lerge  and  imposing  build- 


SEES  INDIA'S 


LOCOMOTIVE  ORDERS 

Thirty -Nine    Engines   and  Tender* 
to  Be  Built  In  F.ngland  lor 
Indian  Lines 


IN  AUSTRALIA 


One  of  the  largest  orders  for  loco- 
motives for  India  placed  in  reevn. 
years  has  been  secured  by  (he  Vul- 
Metropoiltan  Police  act  of  1829  and  <*"  Foundry  Limited,  of  Newton-le-    Annual  Camnaion  Aaainst 
it  may  therefore  be  regarded  a*  100  ,  Willows.  Lancashire   m  it*  face  of   M",1U,      ^"JrV  8 

severe  Continental  competition.  The  |    Koclent       Down  Under 

f  ails  to  Effect  Reduction 
in  Numbers 


year*  old. 

Its  birthday  was  observed  last 
month  when  7.000  men.  chosen  from 
all  its  branches,  paraded  ln  Hyde 
Park  and  marched  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  where  the  Price  of  Wales 
reviewed  them. 

The  famous  C.I  D.— the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department— which  is 


order  is  for  thirty-nine  engine*  and 
tenders  for  the  Indian  State  Rail- 
ways, fourteen  of  which  are  for  the 
Northwestern  Railway  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  Great  Indian  Peninsu- 
lar Railway  The  engines  are  of  the 
new  Indian  Standard  XA  type  with 
4-8-2  wheel  arrangement*  and 
weigh  108  3-4  tons  each  in  working 


as  widely  known  among  detective  order     Twenty-six  engines  of  the 


a  value  fiction  fan*  as  "the  Yard"  Itself,  'same  type,  the  first  of  the  new  de- 
ha*  been  designed  lu  nlRn  **  1 1.200 .000.000.000.  are  at  was  not  started  until  1878,  but  it*  '  sign,  were  elso  built  at  the  Vulcan 
purpose  of  showing  home   last  to  b<*  rrIru-v*d  10        world    A  900    detective*    were    well    repre-  Foundry    and    shipped    to  India 
and  colonial  products  re    ^^icate  headed   by   Major  T.  O  '  aented    in    the    centenary    parade   earlier    thi*    year.      The  Vulcan 

Till  loch   an  engineer  who  surveyed 


T 


in   the   centenary   parade  earlier    thi*  yes 
in   Hyde  Park.     Invisible  though   Foundry  Is  one  of  the  oldest  loco- 
the  region  In  1917  by  order  of  Oen-  their  work  is.  they  are  as  essential  a  •  moUve  builder*  in  ihe  world,  and 
eral  Allenby.  and  Moses  NovomeJ-  part  0f  the  great  police  machine  as  '  the  componv  will  celebrate  Us  cen- 
sky,  a  Russian  engineer  and  nttaen   the  familiar  Bobbles  who  thump  the  !  tenary  next  year, 
f  Uie  Emoire  and  lu  indiutne*  of  P*1**111"*  recently  closed  a  con-  pavement*  of  London  or  lift  a  white-  1 

oored^ith  SnSTtfiSST  £d  fST111*  thPm  ,her,Rhl  °f  "p,o1U-,  traffic.  Any  connoisseur  of  detective 
nntiinint?   n#>rinri    fiin-nur..    m  .,»..      H  fiction  knows  more  about  the  C.I.D 

onU.nlng   period   furniture   made.  r»MH  U  .  mrfma  ^   JgJ  {hp  gj£  km>ws  ftbout  1Uelf 


ion  consists  of  two 
ocrs.  the  lower  containing  spare 
it  showing    moving  picture  film* 


tion 

The  Dead  Sea  is  a  unique  geo- 
•om  r.mpire  wood*.  In  connection  i„glca|  formation  of  Palestine,  and 
1th  the  reception  room,  arrange- [for  many  thousands  of  years  has 
lent*  have  been  made  tor  Canadian  been  storing  up  it*  chemical  treas- 
mpie  to  be  used  in  a  section  of  thelurrj,  of  potash  and  other  valuable 
ardwood  flooring.  The  ground ,  salt*  It  was  formed,  so  geologist* 
oor  also  contains  a  model  kitchen  say.  by  a  fracture  caused  after  the 
1  which  demonstration*  will  be  |  Eocene  period  when  an  earth  move- 
Iven  of  the  conking  of  dishes  pre-  \  ment  raised  Uie  whole  region  out. 


ared  throughout  from  Empire 
roduct*. 

On  ihe  upper  floor  of  the  pavllinn 
centre  court  ha*  been  arranged 
hirn  illustrates  the  various  activi- 
os  of  the  Empire  MarkeUng  Board 
aelf.  On  one  side  I*  a  display  of 
"me  product*,  and  on  the  other  an 
«hlblt  of  the  product*  of  the  do- 
union*  and  eolonies  Thi*  ovcr- 
'a*  section  showing  dominion  and 
ilonlal  products  ta  being  taken  in 
irn  and  has  been  arranged  for  the 
erlod  moat  suitable  from  a  seasonal 
i nd point    to  each  section  of  the 


of  the  sea  In  the  Pleistocene  era 
the  fracture  was  filled  with  water, 
making  a  lake  300  miles  long.  The 
lake  gradually  became  smaller,  until 
It  Is  now  only  forty-seven  miles 
long,  sllualed  1J0O  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  1998  the  British  Government 
published  figures  on  the  minerals 
estimated  to  lie  in  the  Dead  Sea 
waters.  These  Included  2  000  000  000 
tons  of  potassium  chloride.  12.000.- 
000  000  tons  or  sodium  chloride  <aalt» 
and  large  amount*  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  chloride  and  magnesium 
mplre      Canada   is  taking  part  bromide.     In  addition,  a  French 

scientist.  Dr  Georges  Claude,  con- 
tends that  the  gold  ln  the  Dead  Sea 
If  recovered  would  be  worth  150.- 
000.000.000 

The  reason  for  the  neglect  of  thi* 
mineral  treasure  house  previous  to 
the  world  war  is  found  In  the  fact, 
that  It  was  the  private  property  of 
the  8ultans  of  Turkev.  who  opposed 
the  Introduction  of  Occidental  meth- 
ods and  Industrie* 


•om  September  2  to  28.  say*  Mr 
arry  A  Scott.  Canadian  Trade 
ommLviinner  at  Liverpool. 

HID  FELLOWS  HEAR 
ANNUAL  REPORTS 


JOHN  PEEL  CENTENARY 

Americans    In    Honor    Mrmory  ot 
Famous  llnnter  Among  Hills 
of  Cumberland 


PALESTINE  FINDS 
INDUSTRIES  liRIIW 


HEAVY  FINES  FOR 
VEGLECTING  M  ORE 


PAID  S.S.  TEACHERS 

Bishop  of  Durham   I'rge*  Salaries 
for  Ir.unrd  Staff  to  Conduit 
Sunday  Schools 


Approximately  $25,000,- 
000  Worth  of  Raw  Textile 
Substances  Turned  Out 
Annually  in  Nile  Region 

.  ir-OTTON-OROWINO  develop- 
ment*  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance are  taking  place  ln  India. 
Irak  and  the  Sudan  which  are 
bound  to  react  very  soon  to  the 
benefit  of  Lancashire"  In  these 
words.  Sir  William  Hlmbury.  man- 
aging director  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association,  summed  up 
hi*  Impression*  of  a  tour  of  the  new 
cotton  countries  from  which  he  lias 
Just  returned. 

Sir  William  spoke  with  the  utmost 
mthusiasm  of  the  strides  which  are 


In  Australia  the  annual  crusade 
against  the  rabbit,  a  duty  fixed 
upon  all  land  owners  by  State 
Iaw«  and  reinforced  by  heavy  fines 
for  failure  to  carry  out  a  certain 
minimum  of  extermination,  1*  now 
about  at  its  height 

Trapping,  poisoning,  fumigating 
and  digging  out  are  a  few  of  the 
methods  used,  depending  on  Uie  na- 
ture of  the  country-  Trapping  and  J 
poisoning  are  of  no  value  In  hilly 
countryside  or  where  any  great 
amount  of  cover  1*  afforded  by  dense 
bracken,  fern  or  blackberry.  Dig- 
ging cut.  therefore,  has  to  be  adopt - 
l.at~t  Statistical  Surrey  Show*  In-  ed.  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  furol- 
creaaed  Number  of  Employees  gating 

and  Exlabllshmcnts  Much  of  the  fumigation  i§  done 

with  liquid  poisons,  such  as  carbon 
Industrial  establishments  in  Pales-  bisulphide.    A  piece  of  rag  or  paper 
tine  have  increased  to  513.  employ-  is  saturated  with  the  poison  and 


The  Bishop  of  Durham  say*  he 
think*  there  ought  to  be  in  every 
Sunday  school  a  nucleus  of  trained 
teachers  who  should  be  paid  a 
small  but  substantial  stipend,  and 
should  take  a  recognised  place  in 

Uie  professional  heirarchy  of  the  r,r,,.ricf,  ADt?  nrcr 
Church     t.f     England.      V  oRiTtbU   AHE    liES  I 

teachers,  hi*  lordship  says,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  reach  a  pro- 
fessional standard  or  efficiency  He 
emphasizes  the  urgency  by  stating 
that,  there  l*  a  possibility  of  actual 
discord  disclosing  itself  between  the 
teaching  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
that  of  the  rtate  school.  Religion 
on  Sunday,  the  bishop  says,  might 
clash  with  science  on  the  week-day. 


Taeore  Visions  Eastern  Em-  being  made  m  cotton  production  m 

r  c         r\       n  I        are"  In  the  Punjab  and  the 

pire  as  Dome-Day  rower. 
But  Too  Far  in  Future  for 
Consideration 


A  picture  of 


Sudan.  In  the  Sudan  especially,  he 
found  a  system  In  progress  which  he 
considers  a  splendid  example  ror  all 
the  cotton-growing  world  to  folio* 
wherever  possible. 

•Through  the  efforts  of  the  Sudan 
Plantation  Syndicate  and  Uie  wise 
policy  of  Uie  Government  ln  leaving 
them  a  tree  hand."  he  said,  "a  vast 
area  hitherto  unfilled  has  now  been 
laid  under  cultivation,  and  a  cotton 
resent-day  India  in  crop  worth  approximately  £5.000,000 


/{(  I  EKS  AT  PRESEM 


a  state  of  misery,  cut  oft*  from  the 
traditions  and  mode  or  Hie  which 
had  animated  Its  whole  structure 


produced  from  what  was  previously 
desert  territory  and  Uie  cotton  now 
being  grown  there  is  of  a  superior 


and  the  fault  might  not  lie  with  derstand  it*  people,  waa  drawn  by 

Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore.  Indian 
poet  and  educator,  in  an  interview 
in  the  course  of  his  voyage  across 
the  Pacific  on  the  Taiyo  Maru 

To  Dr  Tagore  Independence  for 
India,  though  desirable,  lie*  so  far 
in  the  future  that  it  is  useless  even 
to  consider  It  now.  With  only  * 
small  percentage  of  it*  population 


and  caught  in  the  adniinlstraUve 1  gj«  stable  u>  Laaeashlre*  uidus- 
grasp  ol  a  race  which  did  not  un- 


the  teachers  of  science  but  with  the 
teachers  of  religion. 

GRETNA  WEDDINGS 
HELD  SCANDALOUS 


In  the  Punjab  Uie  position  la  no 
less  promising  Owing  to  the  exten- 
sive Irrigation  schemes  that  are  now 
ncartng  completion  there  should  be 
eventually  20,000,000  acre*  available 
for  the  growing  of  cotton,  cereal* 
and  other  crops 

Irak  cotton  growing,  of  course,  1* 
more  or  less  In  it*  infancy  and  must 
be  on  a  comparatively  small  scale 


.  .      _  .  _  .  _  -       ...  .and  religions,  with  Its  poverty,  dis- 

Actlon  Taken  to  Pat  End  to  C  Ian-  pJUM.      «    ftUrvaUnn  ^  ft 

destine  I  nlon-s  in  H.*l«>n. 


Blacksmith  *  Forge 


lng  5JD00  workers  and  having  about  p.j«hed  far  down  into  the  burrow,  all  of  the  high  road,  a  stage  ^  wor]d  of  ^  fulurp 


Amid  the  Cumberland  hfila.  on 
the  spot  where  John  Peel  held  Uie 

meets  or  his  foxhounds,  pink -coated  187300,000  invested  capital,  according  exits  being  kept  blocked  "Dry"  pol- 
huntAgnen  and  fair  women,  with  to  a  statistical  survey  made  by  sons,  such  as  cyanide-  are  also  used 
hunting  folk  from  America,  will  Davar.  the  Hebrew  labor  daily  The  fhev  arc  blown  into  the  burrows  by 
gather  shortly  to  celebrate  a  "Peei  RuUenberg    works,   employtng    700  a   powerful   portable   blower,  this 


I  long,  uphill  read  to  travel  before  it 
can  even  begin  to  think  hopefully 

wi«w»«-«»  .i.nrfHtin.  m«r  °'  to/tependence  from  foreign  rule. 
Elopement  and  clandestine  mar-  hp  Nevertheless,  he  feels  that 

rtage   at   Gretna   Green    between  IndJa  ,    ovcrcotnp  iu 

England   and  Scotland,   nave   long  dtmpulu„     ^ y  J  f 

b«-en  a  topic  for  those  romanticiats  |  Ml|       ^  rlKhtful  part  in 


literate,  with  it*  mixture  of  race*  |  [°T  f°me  fi  come    Dut  pv,  n 

so,  it  is  increasing    quite  rapidly 

Last  season  Uie  crop  was  practically 

doubled  and  it  Is  anticipated  that 


Centenary  "  American  voices  will  be 
raised  in  Ringing  the  grand  old  song 
which  has  carried  John  Peel's  hunt- 
ing valor  throughout  the  world. 

ULSTER  DRYS  MEET 
CRUSHING  SETBACK 


persons,  were   not  covered  by 
survey. 

At  the  Palestine  and  Near  Eart 
Exposition,   held   »n   Tel   Aviv  this 

Spring,  it  wa«  asserted  that  Jewish ,  j,  waacd  evrrv  v«r 
settlers  had  initiated  enri  developed  nurniror  of  rab-5|u  ^ 
industries  employing  fl.OOO   workers  ,lllnl.h 


016 ,  method  being  employed  on  many  big 
|  sheep  runs  where  trapping  1*  not 
,  practicable. 

Despite  the  relentless  warfare  Uiat 
however.  Uie 
seems  not  to  dl- 


All  Three  Candidate   Defeated  at 
Poll*    and    I/oral  Option 
Appear*  Doomed 


and  partmpnted  in  by  800  concerns 
The  Tel  Aviv  fair  was  a  big  suc- 
cess financially. 

The  figures  on  Immigration  and 
emigration  show  that  Immigrants  to ,  IT 
the  country  during  April  were  417 


While  the  animal  is  not  Indigenous 
to  Australia.  Its  marvelous  power  of 
accommodating  itself  is  seen  In  the 
fact    that   within   six   years  after 
an  Australian,  lin- 


early     3.008.800      Numbered  in 
Brotherhood   With  Capital 
of  » 1*0.000  000 

Figures  showing  the  progress  of 
intual  thrift  in  a  year  of  Industrial 
epression  were  given  by  Mr,  E 
rather.  Grand  Master,  at.  Uie 
penlng  session  in  Portsmouth  of 
ie  annual  conference  of  the  Man- 
nester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  Mr, 
eathrr  Is  the  first  member  of  the 
oyal  Naval  Lodge  to  fill  the  office 
r  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
h»re  were  present  some  fri:  dele- 
ataa.  Mr  Heather  expressed  high 
pproval  of  the  Peace  Pact  as  one 
f  the  greatest  step*  ever  taken  to- 


LADY  HAIIi  SKIPS 
FUND'S  DIVERSION 


were   172  emigrants,    including  70 
Jews    The  birth  and  death  statistics 
showed   that    the    birth   rale  per 
The  general  election  in  Northern  |  thousand  were  60  ChrisUan*.  75  Moa- 

lemtt.  42  Jc-w.s  whereas  the  death 
rate  per  thousand  was  22  Christians. 
.17  Moslems  and  12  Jews. 


ncludlng  322  Jews    whereas  thnc  RgK!  i^^S.  XH  m 

_         law  and  turned  out  thirteen  of  them 


Ireland  ha*  resulted  In  a  complete 
debacle  for  Uie  drys  who  demanded 
local  option  on  the  Scottish  modrl  as 
a  prelude  to  full-blooded  prohibition. 

Up  to  a  few  week*  ago  the  or- 
ganisers of  Uie  movement  were 
boasting  that  they  had  more  than  a 
doaen  champions  prepared  to  fight 
the  seat*  m  every  part  of  the 
province,  but  by  nomination  day 
these  had  dwindled  to  three,  two 


SMALLPOX  VICTIMS 

Of   Twenty-Two   Cm«es   In  Wigan 
DKtrict   None  Had  IWn 
Vaccinated 


Twenty -one 


children  attendlnc 

Propoial  to  Include  Prewar  Claims '  "landing  in  Belfast  and  one  in  a]  one  school  at  A-pull.  a  mining  vil- 


to  Participation  In  Poppy  Day 
Donation  Ends 

Lady  Halg  intervened  dramatic- 
ally during  a  heated  discussion  at 
the  British  Legion  conference  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.  London  recently 

Peeling  ran  high  during  the  con- 
sideration of  a  re*oluUon  that  post- 


war  and   prewar  memty*rs  of  the 
art    universal    brotherhood    and  flgnUnjr  forMai  ^are  in  the 

benefit   or   Poppy  Day  donations. 
Speaking  with  considerable  emo- 


eace 

The  Grand  Master,  in  his 
entlal  address.  »a!d  their  Independ- 
it  membership  was  1.111.082.  and 
kHf  Stale  Insured  membership 
tt  IM.  a  total  of  nearly  2.000.000. 
nd  their  rapltal  wa*  C24.0Bl.72fl 
hough  industrial  depression,  with 
large  amount  of  unemployment, 
ad  continued  during  the  vear,  It 
as  a  matter  for  congratulation 
lat  there  was  a  net  increase  of 
lembera  of  11.1511.  and  the  aeces- 
ona  were  the  lowest  recorded  for 


tion.  laidy  Halg  said. 


rural  constituency  in  County  Antrim  lage  with  a  population  of  8.000.  in 
All  three,  in  spite  of  strong  backing  the  Wigan  coalfield,  were  noUfied 
by  the  Presby'erlan  and  Methodut  m  one  day  a*  sufTertng  from  small- 
clergy,  were  heavily  defeated,  and  P°*  About  a  doe.cn  of  Uie  cases 
the  blow  to  the  drys  wa*  the  mor#  were  removed  to  Bury  Corporation 
severe  a*  the  Government  candl.  Sanatorium  None  nf  the  urtirm 
dates  opposing  them  were  second-  had  been  varctnated  About  fifty 
rate  politicians  children  have  been  vaccinated  since 
Lord  Craigavon,  more  astute  than  ln*  outbreak  occurred 


at  Barwon  Park  he  had  killed  off 
I  20.000,  and  there  still  remained,  ac- 
cording to  his  computation,  at  least 
10.000  more. 

From  Barwon  Park  they  spread 
over  Victoria,  northward,  northeast 
and  west.    Toward  the  end  of  the 
I  "70*  they  crossed  Uie  Murray  River 
into  the  Rivertna  district  of  New 
South  Wales  and  established  them- 
-he*  there.  They  crossed  Uie  Mur- 
m'o  South  Australia  about  187B. 
Tn  New  South  Wales  they  were  first 
menuoned  in  official  report*  in  1870 

GREET  GARDEN  CLUB 

I  S.  Memnerv  Honored  at  Dinner 
In  l^ondon.  Addrewed  by 
Ix>rd  Riding 

The  Marquess  of  Reading  pre- 
sided at  a  dinner  given  in  the  Hyde 


coach.  horseback  pursuit  and 
hold-up. 

The  Gretna  marriage  practice  has 
flourished  for  the  lost  150  years, 
since  legislation  made  hasty  mar- 
riage more  difficult  In  England 

ln  this  one  corner  of  the  king- 
dom Britain  permit*  a  marriage 
shop  where  marriage  lines  are  sold 
like  a  ixiund  of  tea.  Here  people  are 
partnered  off  at  a  dance,  and  the 
closest  and  most  lasting  of  human 
relationship*  is  entered  upon  as 
blithely  as  a  picnic. 

Boys  and  girls  can  go  to  thi* 
place  and  mortgage  their  future, 
while  more  deigning  people  can  use 
it  with  no  Intention  of  treating  It 
seriously,  though,  of  coupm*.  in  many 
cases  both  parties  are  quite  sincere. 

The  traffic  i*  open  and  unabashed 
Gretna  Green  boasts  Its  own  pub- 
licity agent,  living  in  the  village. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  will  be  a<ked  to 
take  step*  to  stop  this  scandal  The 
subject  will  be  debated  on  resolu- 
tion* from  the  Presbytery  of  Annan 
which  embrace*  the  border  district 
This  move  ha*  been  taken  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Rev  J  O  Stafford, 
parish  minister  of  Gretna. 

BIDDY'S  DEADLY  BEAK 

Hen   Attacks  WaUall  Pool 
Iryman  *  Hand  With  Fatal 
R 


While  stating  his  belief  that  Uie 
British  make  better  rulers  than 
those  or  any  other  foreign  nation, 
and  that  he  found  them  nearly  al- 
ways to,  be  Individually  fair,  for- 
bearing and  well-meaning.  Dr 
Tagore  deplored  the  machin-Ukc 
quality  of  their  administration, 
which  has  lost  all  human  contacts 
with  India's  people:  and  works,  he 
said.  In  a  hearties*,  callous  faahlon 
that  is  bringing  humiliation  and 
misery  to  Uie  masses.  Their  rule 
ha*  brought  law  and  order  he  con- 
tinued, but  It  ha*  also  token  away 
the  system  of  life  which  centred 
about  the  villages  and  sustained  Uie 
people. 

UNIQUE  DINNER  PARTY 


Aged  Bachelor 

to   FellHUto   Fair   Ket  Who 
Gave   Him   Uie  Mltton 


"I  do  not  remember  having  had  a 
SmaKp  »x  Park  Hotel.  Knlghtrbridge,  by  the'eaae  no  peculiar  a*  this,"  said  the 


some  of  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  c**et  uno>r  treatment  at  Uie  tune  j  English  Spsgfrlng  Union   to  wel- 


who  desired  to  compromise,  always 
insisted  that  Uie  demand  for  local 
option  had  no  popular  drivtng  force 
behind  It  and  would  not  survive  the 


"I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I  j  teat  of  the  ballot  box  Leaving  noth- 
know  my  husband  would  have  felt  lng  to  chance,  however,  he  had 
I  know  that  he  meant  the  funds  to 'wry  skilfully  driven  a  wedge  be- 
go  to  those  who    fought    ta    the  I  tween  Uie  leaders  of  the  Protestant 


Great  War  I  should  like  to  add 
that  my  husband  saw  a  great  deal 
of  Uie  terrible  distress  among  ex- 
service  men  who  rough*  in  the  war 
and  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  ol  it 
since  he  passed  away.    No  money 


number  or  yean,  past    Financially   *****  *°  V1*"*™*  «*? 


irn?  waa  steady  and  contutued 
/ogres*  The  interest  earnings  on 
-cumulated  capital  amounted  ap- 
oxlmately  to  CI  .000.000  While  the 
mfxibuUons  paid  by  members  were 
1.09.1044.  the  society  actually  paid 
i  benefit*  1 1  404.841  The  Interast- 
irnlng  capacity  of  Uie  funds  en- 
"nled'  lodges  to  pay  out  In  benefit* 
171.788  more  than  Uie  amount  paid 
I  contributions,  an  amount  equal 
•  8*  7Sd  per  member  per  year 
'  a  a*  a  great  achievement  and  the 
I anr heater  Unity  stood  in  an  un- 
ptailed  position  as  a  aoclety  which 
>uld  guarantee  it*  contract*  for 
1  urn*  u>  it* 


those  who  rough  I  in  the  war 

Lady  Haig  s  appeal  was  received 
with  loud  applause  and  the  resolu- 
tion wa*  immediately  withdrawn. 

$1,575  FOR  $25 

Secondhand    (  h*ir«    Bong  hi  far 
Nominal  Price  f*rov»  to  fie 
Prlae  Winner* 

Benight  for  fa  a  few  yean  ago  at 
a  sale,  two  old  chair*  were  recently 
ient  bv  a  Slttingboume  man  'c 
Christ  ie>  where,  under  the  hammer 
thay  realued  C3 15  They  were  a  pair 
made  by  Hepplewhito 


churches  and  their  prohibition  e« 
tremists  by  obtaining  a  declaration 
from  the  former  that  in  the  interest* 
of  Ulster  it  was  essential  that  his 
Government  should  be  returned  bv 
the  largest  possible  majority 

FOX  FIGHTS  DOGS 

Stand*  Off  Greyhound  and  Whip- 
pel,  bat  Mongrel  Prove. 
Taw  Many 

Thr*e  dogs-  ~a  greyhound,  a  whip- 
pet and  a  mongrel  wre  involved  In 
a  fierce  fight  with  a  Ion  which  had 
wandered  on  to  a  lonely  farm  near 
HlncJtlev  The  greyhound  waa  so 
badly  mauled  Uiat  it  is  not  expected 
to  recover,  and  the  whippet  wa* 
badly  bitten  on  the  back  The  fog 
held  II*  own  until  Uie  mongrel  ar- 
It  was  then  overpowered 


in  the  hospital*  of  the  Metropolitan  <  rtme  Blncif  women  delegates  from 
Asylums  Beard  total  292  These  in-  "he  Garden  Club  of  America,  now 
elude  in  Irom  outside  the  county  .'•  UTlftf  England.  After  seeing  many 
of  London  boundary.  130  of  which  f  the  beauty  spot*  of  the  Old  Coun- 
come  rrom  We%t  Ham  There  are  try.  the  delegates,  said  Lord  Rend- 
sixteen  cases  under  observation.  In-  uig.    would    return    home  having 

:  rged  anMher  link  or  comradeship 
between  Um  English -speaking  races 
rw erring  to  the  devastating  efTecl 
of  the  war  on  garden*.  Lord  Read- 
ing remarked  that  it  seemed  aad 
at  the  time  to  have  to  replace  roses 
hv  vegetables— even  by  now  famed 
broccolL 


Walsall  coroner  recently  when  re- 
turning a  verdict  of  death  from 
Mrpticaemia    cn    Charles  MofTatt 


eluding  five  rrom  West  Hai 

BAHAMA  SPONGES 


Aid  to  Plantor*  Re- 
in Rapidly  Growing 


About  a  year  ago  the  government 
to  en co«i rage  sponge  growing  on 
the  island*,  assisted  Uie  people  n,\ 
Rxuma  and  Perrv  Islands  to  plant 
sponge  and  supplied  cuttings  and 
cement  for  making  diaes  WiUita 
Uie  year  more  than  20.000  aportge* 
have  been  planted  and  a  flourishing 
industry  Is  now  well  advanoed 
Kwy  sponge  farmer  has  hi*  own 
area  stoked  out,  and  each  planter  » 
mark,  made  on  his  disc,  is  thu«  im- 
printed on  the  sponge 


One  of  Uie  strangest  dinner  par- 
ties on  record  will  be  held  hi  Lon- 
don shortly  James  Lore,  a  wealthy 
bachelor  with  a  flat  in  Mayfair.  1* 
to  originate  a  new  idea  in  social 
fashions  by  entertaining  all  the 
women  with  whom  he  has  ever  been 
In  love  Six  In  number,  they  are 
coming  from  place*  a*  far  apart 
a*  Manchester.  Edinburgh  Madrid 
Moscow  and  Vicenxa.  in  Italy. 
Three  more  exist  but  Mr  Loxe  ha* 
been  unable  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
alive  or  dead. 

"My  reason  for  giving  this  un- 
usual party  Is  definitely  not  because 
I  wi«h  to  attract  any  notoriety  to 
myself  . '  says  Mr  Lose  "\  am  no 
longer  young,  and  I    thought  It 


BAN  ALSATIAN  DOGS 


AaatraJLin    Common  wealth 
Adroitmoo  to  French 
Five  Y 


The  Australian  Commonwealth 
Government  ha*  prohibited  for  Ave 
years  the  importation  of  Alsatian 
dogs  into  Australia  owing  to  repre- 
aentations  by  several  graxlera'  a**o- 
after  it  ha*  nation*,  supported  by  at  least  one 
The  Board  of  Aarrt-ulture  8tate  Government  that  these  degx 
i*  now  experimenting  In  collecting  are  a  menace  to  the  pastoral  Indus- 
sponge  larvae  so  as  to  propagate  try  The  Chief  Veterinary  Officer 
from  the  seed  Instead  of  from  rut-  had  prevlouslv  advised  against  the 
Xlav    and    June    are    the  prohibition  on  the  ground  that  *j- 


fortF-f«ir  _  Moflatt  J>red  cJlnartr*  wouId  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  lo  * 

'  rwe  more  upon  Uie  fare*  of  the 
women  who  in  days  gone  by  I  have 
loved  and  lost  No  doubt  we  ihell 
find  each  other  a  great  deal 
changed  and  we  shall  get  one  or 
two  shocks  when  we  come  face  to 
face."    The  host  l*  sixty-eight. 

A  BRIDAL  TRAGEDY 


and  chicken*  and  compl*:ned  that 
when  a  broody  hen  pecked  hi* 
thumb  it  tore  away  a  piece  of  flesh 
A  few  days  later  he  became  ill  and 
blood  poisoning  developed 


INVENTED  CARTONS 

  I 

Barber  Patentee  of  Modem  Method 
of   Packing  Good*  Dies  In 
I>ondon 

  ! 

The  death  occurred  at  Gainsbor- 
ough recently  of  Mr.  William  Rose.  | 
head  of     Uie     Albion  Engineering 
Works,  inventor  of  the  first  ma- 
chine which  packed  goods  in  car- 


ta VesAry  Afti-r 
ind  Die.  in 
llo*pit«J 


He  conceived  Uie  first  packing 
machine  behind  his  small  barber 
shop,  and  today  hi*  work*  stand  on 
many  acres  of  ground,  while  hi* 
staff  number*  seven 
He  captured  the  American 
and  today  the  firm  manuf ac^jrej 
machines  ror  packing  many  house- 
hold commodiura  used  dally  by  Uie 
housewife  He  revolutionised  Use 
of  the 


After  Mr*.  OUve  Emily  Rnutch. 
twenty-seven,  wa*  married  at  St 
Jades  Church,  Oray's  fnn  Road. 
London,  she  was  going  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  vestry  to  sign  the  regis- 
ter, when  »he  collap**d  She  was 
taken  to  St  Bartoolomew's  Hospital 
where  ahe  died  At  the  lnquast 
medical  evidence  was  that  death 
wa*  due  to  heart  failure  following 
cerebral  hemorrhage  Recording  a 
verdict  of  death  from 
cause*,  the  ooronnr  said 
ntemeni  of  Uie  marriage  I 


Uie  same  rate  of  progre.w,  will  be 
maintained  till*  year.  King  FeUul 
himself  is  setting  an  admirable  ex- 
ample by  cultivating  some  2.000 
acre*  of  cotton  and  other  crop*  and 
many  former  ministers  arc  follow- 
ing his  example. " 

TO  RAISE  AGE  Kill 
LEAVING  POOLS 

Need  of  Later  Attendance  strr-vd 
a*  Aid  to  Working  <  onditlon* 
In  I  ncUod 

The  need  of  raising  Uie  echool- 
leaving  age  is  urged  more  and  mon 
In  Oreal  Britain,  and  to  the  educa- 
tional argument*  social  reasons  are 
now  being  added. 

At  a  conference  on  "New  (deala 
in  Education  '  Ml*s  Lester,  of  Kmgs- 
ley  Hall.  Bow.  who  has  devoted 
twenty-six  years  In  work  among  the 
poor  in  the  Ea*t  End  of  London, 
•aid  that  "the  maxim  Too  old  at 
18'  may  have  astonuhed  Uie  confer- 
ence of  achool  teachers,  but  »t  U 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  courte  in 
Uie  East  End  and  among  welfare 
workers  everywhere." 

It  wa*  a  common  thing,  aald  Mia* 
lister  for  girl*  to  be  turned  out  of 
wnrk  at  16.  and  their  •.istet*  of  ]« 
engaged  instead,  because  im.urance 
money  had  to  be  paid  it  10.  p  m 
a  sad  tiling. "  she  continued,  "for  a 
girl  who  hoped  to  be  of  aorae  use 
in  Uie  world."  Boys  are  dismissed 
at  that  age  too  The  practice  eXk*t . 
In  all  Industrie*,  but  chief Ij  among 
smaller  employers. 

STEPHENSON'S  ROCKET 

RepH<a    of    Oreat    Fnglneer'a  First 
IxK-ocnotive   Made   for  Henry 
Ford't  Muaeum 

Messrs  Robert  Btephenaon  At  Co, 
Limited,  have  completod  at  their 
Darlington  work*  a  replica  of  the 
Roeket.  locomoUve.  which  was  built 
at  thetr  Newcastle  work*  100  years 
ago  The  replica  has  been  made  for 
Mr  Henry  Ford,  who  intends  to 
place  it  in  his  mechanical  muaeum 
at  Detroit  The  engine  which  will 
run  under  It*  own  neam.  will  be  on 
view  ln  Meaar*  Htephenson  a  works 
eoon  Two  of  the  l*to«t  type*  of 
lor < tmo!lve*  will  also  be  on  exhibit  lo 
illustrate  Uie  evolution  of  the  rail- 
way engine  A  charge  for  admi* 
tion  will  be  made  and  the  proceed* 
will  be  m  aid  of  th*  Darlington 
General  Hospital 

AirplanoB  for  I  otrrn 

For  Uie  first  time  m  a  British 
election  airplane*  were  used  to 
carry  voten  to  the  poll*  at 
Uie  recent  voting  One  waa  imed 
for  thi*  purpoa*  in  Manrn*-n>r. 
while  another,  with  the  Cxwwerva- 
jE!  party  ^ors  '^J^"*  frn™  »». 


■ 
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Mf,  Bisbee's  Princess 


By  ' 
JULIAN  si  REE 


T BK  genial  young  clerk  at  the  mail  win- 
dow of  the  hot/-!  glan-  <•«!  »'  l*"^- 
on  Mr.  Blsbee  »  coal  «aid  *t  the  card 

Then  you're  leaving  us  before  the  end  ot 
the  convention.  Mr.  Blsbee?"  he  remarked  in  a 
■at-  1  >f  ^ol:u>  regret 

•  Yea."  Mr.  Blsbee  replied.  "We've  (rot  through 
•  ,r  important  rtuslm\v<  ami  i  tant  lu»oi- 
around  till  Saturday  Just  for  the  pleaaure  of 
nding  back  on  the  special,  rtn  a  busy  man  " 
He  rai*ed  his  chest  slightly  and  thrust  down 
his  chin,  making  a  lit  tie  pouch  of  It  between 
thl  pointed  wing*  of  his  collar. 

Where  you  going.  Blsbee?"  The  shout  came 
from  Mr  Sackett  of  the  Saskett  Thompson 
Company.  'Been  counting  on  a  talk  with  you 
going  home." 

"My  loss,  Mr.  Sackett.  my  loss.  J*m  sure." 
He  liked  to  be  called  "Blsbee '  by  Mr.  Saskett. 
■  dignified  and  responsible  merchant  whose 
badge  .showed  him  to  be  vice-president  of  the 
Nauonsl  Retail  Silverware  and  Jewelry  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

"When  my  friends  urged  me  to  wait  over."  he 
continued  as  they  stood  In  the  warm  sunlight 
beside  the  taxlcab,  -I  said  I  had  to  go  on  ac- 
count of  Important  business,  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  there  Isn't  any  particular  business 
taking  me.  I'm  In  a  position  to  do  pretty 
mil  M  I  pl*a*e;  my  right-hand  man.  Charley 
Doelger.  runs  the  store  first  rate:  but  when  I 
founded  the  business,  nearly  twenty-six  years 
ago.  I  laid  down  the  policy  that  I  wouldn't  ask 
any  employee  to  do  what  I  wouldn't  do  myself. 
They  get  two  weeks"  vacation  every  Summer, 
so  that's  all  I  take." 

"Good  sound  policy."  commented  Mr. 
Sackett. 


Deadly  Conventions 
••HTHE  truth  is."  his  wire  had  told  mm 
1  scornfully,  "you  don't  want  to  go  any- 
where except  to  your  deadly  conventions.  II 
you'd  go  to  a  place  like  Paris  and  look  around 
a  little  you'd  And  out  why  people  like  the 
Murchlsons  and  the  Rath  bones  don't  trade 
with  you." 

Her  mention  of  the  Murchlsons  and  the 
Ra theories,  the  city's  most  Important  famines, 
acted  like  a  red  rag  upon  whatever  bull-like 
qualities  may  have  been  contained  In  Mr.  Bis- 
bees  nature. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Stella."  he  replied,  deeply 
moved,  -If  those  nabobs  had  the  local  pride 
they'd  ought  to  have,  they  would  trade  with 
me." 

"Oh.  forget  It!"  Mrs.  Blsbee  gave  a  mocking 
laugh.  "You'll  never  get  their  trade,  my  little 
man  You're  always  telling  lolks  this  towns 
good  enough  for  you.  and  you  never  spoke  a 
truer  word.  You  Ye  a  stick- In- the-mud,  that's 
what  you  arc— Just  a  plain  stick-in-the-mud !" 

Alter  lunch  Mr.  Blsbee  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  train  and,  finding  the  observation  platform 
crowded,  kept  close  watch  and  was  first  to  the 
door  when  presently  a  scat  was  vacated. 

The  empty  place  was  between  an  old  gen- 
tleman wearing  a  round  felt  hat  and  a  lady 
whose  chair  stood  In  the  sheltered  corner.  Had 
he  been  asked  to  describe  her,  he  might  have 
said  that,  without  resembling  her.  she  made 
him  think  of  a  younger,  handsomer  edition  of 
Mr*  Emory  Rath  bone,  and  Mrs.  Emory  Rath- 
bone,  be  it  noted,  was  famous  in  hor  youth  as 
one  of  the  beautiful  Perry  girls  of  Cleveland. 

Such  an  association  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  faintly  fearful  of  this  lady  even  U 
he  had  not  glimpsed,  as  he  approached,  a 
necklace,  evidently  not  Intended  to  be  seen  H 
the  pearl*,  as  at  first  glance  they  appeared  to 
be.  were  genuine,  the  necklace  was  of  fabulous 
value,  and  the  fact  that  she  concealed  It  be- 
neath her  dress  lent  color  to  this  theory. 

Lighted  a  Cigar 

LJAVTNO  settled  himself  in  hia  chair,  he 
took  from  his  pocket  the  patent  Pro  tec  to 
spectacles  he  always  carried  when  traveling, 
unfolded  them,  and  put  them  on.  Presently, 
the  man  In  the  round  felt  hat  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  the  fragrance  of  It  made  Mr.  Blsbee  wlan 
to  smoke.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  his 
favorite  pane te las.  amputated  the  end  with  bis 
flat  gold  cigar  cutter,  and  was  about  to  light 
It  when  he  observed  that  a  back -draft  was 
causing  the  smoke  of  the  old  man's  cigar  to 
eddy  In  the  corner  where  the  lady  sat.  He 
hesitated,  then  reluctantly  returned  the  pane- 
tcla  to  his  pocket;  but  at  this  the  lady  turned 
and  addressed  him.  saying: 

"If  you  wish  to  smoke,  it  will  not  in  the  least 
trouble  me." 

Thank  you.  madam,"  he  replied. 

Then  he  saw  that  she  was  leaning  forward, 
evidently  m  pain,  rubbing  her  eye  with  her 
handkerchief. 

-Don't  rub  It,"  he  admonished  sharply.  "Ii 
you'll  let  me  look  at  it.  madam,  perhaps  I  can 
help  you." 

She  turned  blindly  toward  him.  and  he 
slipped  off  his  gloves,  lifted  the  lid  by  the  .ong 
lashes  and  examined  the  eyc, 

"Look  down  toward  your  nose  "  And  as  she 
did  so:  -Yes.  I  see  It  Just  a  minute  uow— 
hold  still.  Olve  me  your  handkerchief.  No. 
If*  too  soft;  111  have  to  use  mine  II  you  uon  | 
mind.'* 

"Please  do  " 

"I  always  cary  a  fresh  one."  he  said,  brush- 
ing at  the  eyeball  with  the  point  of  the  hem. 
There,  It  s  out " 

She  moved  her  eyelid  up  and  down,  doubt- 
fully. 

"The  irritation  will  go  away."  he  assured  her. 
"You  are  a  doctor?"  she  asked 
"No.  a*  a  matter  of  fact  Tm  In  the  retail 
silverware  and  Jewelry  business,  we  have  an 
in  oar  store,  people  come  in 
blow  Into  their  eyes.    We're  Cae 
third  fastest  growing  city  In  the  State,  so  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  and  em- 


it 


A  Foreigner 

V.J  ANY  of  your  American  cities  seem  to 
t       have   manufacturing   and  cinder*, 
she  remarked 
"You're  a  foreigner?" 
"Yea." 

"Well  -  he  said,  "we've  got  a  great  country 
here  There'*  no  place  under  tha  sun  that* 
a  patch  on  it,  I  guess  Z*VV  never  been  abroad 
mYself,  but  that'*  what  my  frVmU  tell  me - 


smiled  faintly,  he  went  on:  "I  guess  the  peo- 
ple over  in  England  kind  of  wish  we  hadn't 
brakes  away  from  them  In  !77«,  don't  they?'' 

"I  never  heard  an  English  person  discuss  U 

"Oh.  you  aren't  English?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

As  he  was  about  to  inquire  what  her  native 
tongue  was,  he  was  distracted  by  seeing  ner 
raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  eye. 

Excuse  me.  madam,  but  I  wouldn  t  rub  it.' 
he  said  quickly. 

"No,  I  just  want  to  shield  1L" 

"Why."  he  exclaimed,  "I  don't  know  wnat  on 
earth  I  could  have  been  thinking  of!  Here 
I've  got  these  Protecto  spectacles  right  on  my 
nose,  and  they're  the  very  thing  you  need!" 
He  hastily  removed  them  and  exhibited  them 
to  her.  "An  excellent  article  for  travel.  The 
deep  beveled  rims  protect  the  eyes  from  foreign 
substances,  and  the  tinted  lenses  relieve  eye- 
strain.  Just  try  them  on.  madam." 

"They  are  very  comforting."  she  declared, 
having  put  them  on.  "I  am  moat  grateful,  but 
I — " 

A  Ceremonious  Hon 
••HTHE  pleasure  is  all  mine,  madam,  all 
mine."  He  gave  her  a  ceremonious  little 
bow.  and  in  obedience  to  a  polite  instinct  which 
told  him  that  a  gentleman  who  has  handled  a 
.  lady's  eye  and  given  her  a  pair  of  spectacles 
ought  to  introduce  himself,  he  took  from  his 
pigskin  pocketbook  a  neatly  engraved  business 
card  and  gave  It  to  her. 

"Ah.  yes."  She  glanced  at  the  card,  nodded, 
and  tucked  It  into  her  black  handbag,  but  she 
did  not  mention  her  name  or  offer  him  her 
card  In  return. 

On  his  westward  Journey  a  friendly  flagman 
had  told  him  a  good  deal  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  thus  equipped  with  lnior- 
mation  which  enabled  him  to  point  out  to  tne 
lady  alfalfa  fields,  orchards  watered  by  irriga- 
tion ditches,  and,  where  the  land  was  unre- 
claimed, chaparral,  lupine,  yellow  and  blue, 
and  tall  yucca  plants  crowned  with  clusters  or 
white  flowers. 

Prospect  holes  visible  here  and  there  in  the 
warm -colored  mountainsides  marked  spots 
where  gold  and  sliver  had  been  sought,  and 
the  mention  of  precious  metals  led  easily  to 
his  favorite  topic.  He  told  her  of  his  start  in 
life,  of  the  growth  of  his  business,  of  his  com- 
mercial pohclet.,  and  thus  he  managed  pres- 
ently, without  making  too  much  a  point  ol  it, 
to  draw  from  his  pocketbook  the  two  column 
article  The  Daily  Sentinel  had  published  last 
year. 

"You  might  be  interested  in  glanctng  over 
this,"  he  remarked  in  a  casual  lone.  And 
partly  as  a  hint  to  her.  he  added:  "I  always 
think  it's  pleaaanter  to  know  something  about 
the  people  you  meet,  don't  you?" 

i  BHght  Smile 

CHE  thanked  him.  turning  her  head  to  give 
him  a  bright  smile,  and  when  she  nad 
finished  reading  she  smiled  again  as  she  said: 

"We  in  Europe,  of  course,  hear  of  America's 
captains  of  industry,  and  it  seems  quite  won- 
derful that  I  should  have  chanced  to  meet  one 
In  this  way."  She  held  out  the  clipping. 

"Keep  it  if  you  wish."  he  said  generously. 
My  wife  and  daughter  have  several  around  the 
house."  This  statement  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate, the  extra  copies  of  The  Sentinel  were  not 
kept  by  Stella  and  Pauline,  but  were  in  the 
draw  of  his  desk;  he  felt,  however,  that  the 
inaccuracy  was  justified  because  it  let  ner 
know  he  was  a  family  man. 

He  had  taken  from  his  pocket  the  blue  and 
silver  badge  of  the  NJIS.J.A.A..  and  was  ex- 
hibiting it  to  her.  when  a  pleasant-laced  elder- 
ly woman  appeared  on  the  platform  and  hand- 
ed her  a  cape,  whereupon  Mr.  Blsbee  rose 
quickly  from  hi*  chair  expecting  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  afier  they  had  spoken  briefly  in 
some  foreign  language  the  elder  woman  bowed 
and  went  In. 

His  first  thought  was  that  this  might  be  the 
lady's  mother,  but  the  matter-of-course  man- 
ner ih  which  she  accepted  the  service  sug- 
gested that  she  was  a  companion  or  a  maid. 

He  was  thinking  about  this  when  she  rose 
and  offered  him  the  Protecto  spectacles,  saying 
she  was  going  in.  but  he  insisted  that  she 
keep  them. 

\J  atched  in  \  nin 

A  T  dinner  that  night,  at  breakfast  next 
morning,  he  watched  for  her  In  vain; 
nor  had  ahe  appeared  in  the  observation  car 
when,  some  hours  after  the  train  passed  the 
summit  of  the  great  divide,  a  stop  was  made  at 
a  junction  city,  a  Spanish  settlement  of  long 
ago,  where  Indians  in  brilliant  costumes  were 
peddling  native  baskets,  pottery,  and  trinkets. 

As  the  *top  was  a  long  one.  the  cars  quickly 
emptied,  and  Mr  Blsbee  was  pleased  when  he 
caught  sight  of  her  walking  ahead  of  him. 

"I've  been  reading."  she  (old  him  when  he 
ovretook  her. 

They  strolled  along  together  looking  at  the 
squatting  Indians  and  their  wares,  and  came 
presently  to  the  stand  of  a  photographer  to 
pose  with  all  comers,  the  photographer  agree- 
ing to  deliver  three  postcard  photographs, 
stamped  for  mailing,  before  the  departure  of 
the  train. 

"Come."  cried  the  lady. 

To  be  photographed  with  an  Indian  seemed 
to  Mr.  Blsbee  rather  undignified,  but  the  lady  1 
manner  was  compelling,  and  he  joined  her. 

While  waiting  for  the  photographs  to  be 
finished,  they  visited  a^emrby  shop  where  the 
lady  purchased  woven  Baskets,  a  pottery  urn. 
and  a  bracelet  consisting  of  white  band*  of  afl- 
ver  set  with  matrix  turquoise. 

On  returning  for  the  photographs,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  shutter  had  caught  him  smu- 
ing.  The  effect  wasn't  bad;  he  and  the  lady 
ware  looking  at  each  other  across  the  Indian, 
and  her  smile  was  lovely. 

"You  mu*t  sign  one  of  them  for  me,"  he  said 
as  he  accompanied  her  to  her 


THE  PRINCESS 


"As  near  as  I  can  make  out."  he  said,  "It's 
Gabriella  Lescaboura." 
-Yea," 
"Mra?" 
She  nodded. 

"Well.  I'm  certainly  much  obliged  Mrs.  Les- 
caboura." he  said,  and  put  the  photograph 
carefu^y  Into  his  pocketbook. 

Next  day.  while  he  was  at  lunch,  she  came 
Into  the  dining  car,  and  on  his  wa,y  out  he 
paused,  wished  her  good-afternoon,  and 
dropped  a  casual  remark  about  hoping  to  see 
her  later  on  the  observation  platform;  but 
though  he  spent  the  afternoon  there,  she  did 
not  appear. 

Well,  anyway,  he'd  see  her  In  the  morning. 
Maybe  there  was  something  he  could  do  for  her 
in  Chicago;  if  she  wanted  him  to  take  her  any 
place,  he  could  wait  over  and  take  the  1  o'clock 
for  home. 

Next  day  he  woke  early  and  had  dressed  and 
breakfasted  before  most  of  his  fellow  passen- 
gers were'up;  but  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  he 
did  not  knock  on  her  drawing-room  door  until 
the  train  was  entering  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

"Ah."  she  said  as  her  maid  opened  the  door. 
"I  was  Just,  going  to  send  you  these  souvenirs." 
She  indicated  the  package  of  Indian  curios, 
adding    "For  your  daughter  " 

"Are  you  going  to  stop  in  Chicago?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"Only  a  day  or  two.  I  am  sailing  from  New 
York.  Saturday  week." 

"It's  certainly  been  a  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you.  Mrs.  Lescaboura."  he  said,  "and  I've  been 
thinking  maybe  I  could  make  things  pleasant 
for  you  in  Chicago.  I  know  the  city  pretty 
well,  and  I  thought,  if  you'd  enjoy  It.  I'd  get 
a  taxi  and  take  you  to  see  Lincoln  Park  or  the 
Stockyards  or— " 


Regrets 


CHE  thanked  him.  saying:  "I'm  sorry,  but 
°    friends  are  meeting  me  " 

The  train  had  hardly  stopped  In  the  Chicago 
terminus  when  Mr  Blsbee  got  off  and  ran  for- 
ward to  her  car.  She  was  among  the  last  to 
alight,  and  as  he  walked  with  her  toward  the 
gate  he  was  sad  at  the  thought  of  bidding  ner 
farewell. 

"Mrs  LescabouraY'  he  began.  "I  hope  you 
understand  how  greatly  I've  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  your  acquaintance.  I've  taken  many 
a  railroad  Journey,  but  I  can  truthfully  say 
1  never  before  had  the — " 

There,  however,  he  found  himself  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  with  a  flower  In 
his  buttonhole,  who  came  rushing  up  to  her. 
and  bending  over,  kissed  her  hand    He  said: 

"I  hope  Your  Highness  had  a  pleasant  Jour- 
ney." 

Dazed  as  he  was.  there  passed  through  Mr 
Bisbees  mind  echoes  of  fairy  tales  read  In 
childhood  which  told  htm  what  a  "Your  High- 
ness" is  And  he  had  been  calling  her  Mr* 
Lescaboura!   Then  he  saw  her  waiting 

She  had  not  forgotten  him  As  he  ap- 
proached, she  smiled,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"Oood-bye.  and  thank  you  again."  she  said 

Mr.  Bisbee  took  the  hand,  and  like  a  man 
who  shuts  his  eye*  and  Jumps  from  the  top  of 
a  skyscraper,  bent  and  kissed  It. 

"The  pleasure  is  all  mine."  He  swallowed, 
and  the  sound  of  the  Ingurguation  seemed  to 
reverberste  above  the  station  nolsea.  "The 
pleasure  Is  all  mine— Your  Highness." 


O 


Mystery  Deepens 

L-J  E  drew  out  his  gold -mounted  fountain  pen 
and  with  a  sense  of  victory  watrried  as 
she  aimed  her  name  acrnsa  the  bottom  of  the 
postcard  photograph  Now  he  would  know 
what  to  call 


/  nhelierahle  Experience 

N  the  journey  from  Chicago  to  his  home 
Mr.  Blsbee  did  not  converse  with  other 
passengers  but  aat  pondering  the  unbelievable 
experience,  and  the  more  he  turned  It  over  in 
hi*  mind,  the  more  romantic  it  appeared 

He  was  but  half  aware  of  realities  around 
him  when,  having  left  the  train,  he  took  a  taxi 
home  In  his  earlier  fancies  he  saw  hlmseU 
alone  with  her.  but  as  he  neared  his  house  the 
imagined  scene  was  amended  to  include  tm 
wife  and  daughter 

The  cab  stopped;  he  got  out.  and  with  hi* 
bags  and  the  precious  bundle  started  toward 
the  front  porch. 

The  front  door  stood  open,  but  the  screen 
door  was  hooked,  and  so  he  rang  and  was 
presently  admitted  by  Ella,  the  negro  cook 

"How-d'ye-do.  Ella.   Family  out?" 

"No.  suh.  Mist'  Blsbee.  dey  upstehv  ' 

He  was  glad  they  were  upstair*,  for  It  gave 
him  time  to  unwrap  the  Indian  *ouventrs.  and 
he  arranged  them  on  the  parlor  table  as  cart- 
fully  as  If  he  had  been  dressing  a  show  window 
in  the  store. 

After  a  time  he  heard  them  on  the  stair* 
"I  wish  you  d  let  me  know  when  to 

his  wife  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "I 


thought  you'd  be  home  for  dinner,  and  1  or- 
dered too  many  chops" 

"What's  all  this."  demanded  Pauline,  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  trophies. 

"Indian  things— a  present  somebody  sent 
you" 

i  Manacle 

DAULINE  picked  up  the  bracelet  and  ex- 
ajat&Mi  u  critically. 
"You  don't  expect  me  to  wear  a  manacle  like 
this,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  when  you  know  who  it's  from  " 
"Oh,  come  on  out  with  it.  Papa."  said  Pau- 
line. 

"Well,  what  would  you  say.  for  instance.  If  1 
was  to  tell  you  It's  from  a  princess?" 

"Your  poor  fathers  been  seeing  too  many 
movies.'  Interrupted  Mrs  Bisbee." 

"Oh.  is  that  so?"  he  retorted  angTtly.  "Well. 
I  tell  you  she  was  a  princess,  aim  a  mighty 
good-looking  one.  too'" 

"What  kind  of  princess  did  she  claim  to  be?" 

"She  didn't  claim  anything  about  it !  The 
ambasador  met  her  at  Chicago.  He  told  me 
who  she  was.  If  you  want  to  see  what  ahe 
looks  like"  he  reached  for  his  pocketbook  and 
drew  out  the  postcard  photograph— "here's  her 
picture  that  ahe  gave  me.  What  do  you  say 
to  that?" 

"Lets  see."  said  Mrs  Blsbee 

"Her  Highness-  name."  he  proclaimed,  lift- 
ing his  chest  and  thrusting  his  chin  between 
the  points  of  his  collar,  "happens  to  be  Prin- 
cess Gabriel  la  Lescaboura.  That's  her  auto- 
graph on  the  picture." 

"Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  name!"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Bisbee. 

"Walt  a  minute,  mamma!"  Pauline  had 
dropped  to  her  knees  beside  the  tabic  and  was 
searching  through  the  mazaglnes  on  the  lower 
shelf.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it's  so.  1 
think  she*  the  very  one  I  was  reading  about!" 

ffl  Chit-Cliat 

DAULINE  had  drawn  from  the  pue  of  maga- 
zines a  thin  one.  the  cover  of  which  bore 
the  title  Chit-Chat. 

"Yes.  here  It  is!"  She  looked  at  him  as  with 
new  eyes.  "Well,  what  do  you  kyiow  about 
papal" 

"Read  It.  read  it."  he  Invited  nonchalantly. 

"  'The  beautiful  Princess  Lescaboura.  who 
has  been  passing  the  Winter  In  Santa  Barbara, 
will  soon  sail  for  Europe,  and  those  in  the 
know'  "— 

"8he  s  sailing  a  week  from  Saturday."  he  In- 
terjected. 

" ' — And  those  In  the  know  will  be  interested 
to  learn  whether  she  rejoins  her  noble  husband 
either  at  his  chateau  on  the  Cote  d'Azur  or  at 
the  Lido,  for  which  spectacular  resort  he  last 
year  exhibited  a  marked  preference.  " 

"Perfectly  correct,  perfectly  correct."  said  Mr. 
Blsbee.  v 

"The  Prince  and  Princess."  continued 
Pauline.  "  'are  known  by  those  au  courant 
with  society  in  the  small  resort:  of  Europe,  as 
an  emancipated  pair.  If.  as  Dame  Rumor  has 
It.  the  Lido  attracted  the  daahlng  young  roblc- 
man  because  of  the  presence  there  of  a  svelte 
young  danseuse  not  unknown  to  the  Parisian 
svage.  it  n:u«t  not  be  .supposed  tnat  ni.s  prin- 
c  »fl  repined.  She  nad.  as  always,  a  legion  of 
iw*n?lrers. 

"  "It  may  be  only  a  coincidence  that  the 
grounds  of  Mon  Pralalr.  the  delight  I  ul  villa 
which  the  Princess  occupied  at  Santa  Barbara, 
adjoin  the  Beggs  estate,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  within  a  fortnight  alter  Her  Highness 
arrival,  the  ever-watchful  Vida  Beggs.  who  is 
said  to  be  six  years  older  than  her  attractive 
polo-playing  husband,  dragged  him  off  (o 
durance  vile  In  Honolulu,  where,  according  to 
report,  he  sulked  the  Winter  away.' " 

Mr  Blsbee  stopped  walking. 

"It's  a  pack  of  lies!"  he  cried.  He  turned  to 
Pauline.  "I'm  surprised  your  mothered  let 
you  touch  a  paper!   Olve  it  here!" 

He  made  a  swift  flank  movement  upon  her. 
•natched  the  paper,  tore  it  to  shreds,  and 
dashed  the  piece*  upon  the  floor. 

Burst  Into  Shriek 

^  EVER  befose  had  Mrs.  Blsbee  known  him 
to  commit  an  act  even  remotely  ap- 
proaching violence;  for  a  moment  she  stood 
gazing  at  him.  her  reddish-brown  eyes  shining 
like  a  pair  of  glass  marbles,  then  suddenly  ahe 
burst  Into  a  ahriek. 

"You're  In  love  with  her!  You're  in  love 
with  hex!" 

She  began  to  weep  loudly,  and  holding  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  moved  tragically  to- 
ward the  door. 

He  gazed  after  her  stupified  as  she  started 
up  the  stairs,  then,  turning  to  Pauline,  ne 
sighed 

"Your  mamma  must  be  crasy.  Nobody  on 
earth*  more  respectable  than  me.  and  tne 
Princess  was  as  perfect  a  lady  as  I  ever  hope 
to  meet.  The  very  most  I  did  was  to  kiss  her 
hand  when  I—" 

"Papa."  she  broke  in.  taking  bis  lapels  and 
Jooklng  gravely  into  his  eye*.  "I  thldk  it  s  the 
moat  romantic  affair  I  ever  heaTd  of!" 

She  rook  up  the  bracelet  and  put  It  on. 

"If*  really  handsome  In  a  barbaric  way," 
•he  said,  "and  the  stone*  are  lovely  with  tnis 
blue  dress.  Papa.  I  want  you  to  know  l  m 
glad  this  woman  came  Into  your  life." 

Now.  lookit.  Pauline.'  he  protested,  "she 
didn't!  You  muatnt  say  such  things f  I 
won't—" 

But  there  he  was  Interrupted  by  the  sound 
of  steps  and  ,<^i.-  on  the  porch,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  doorbell 

"It*  the  boys  to  take  me  to  the  party."  Paul- 
ine said  Ul  a  low  voice 

"Lordy.  the  front  door  was  open-  he  wnis- 


The  Spare  Room 

FINDING  the  bedroom  door  locked  against 
him  when  he  went  upstairs,  Mr  Bisbee 
took  hi*  bags  to  the  spare  room  and  passed  the 
night  there,  nor  did  he  encounter  bis  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  morning,  for  they  were  not  up 
when  he  left  the  bouse. 

It  was  bis  habit  to  lunch  daily  with  a  group 
of  hi*  business  friends  at  a  large  round  table 
in  the  men's  cafe  of  the  New  Merryn  House. 

a  little  after  noon  tune  he  entered 
the  cafe  be  was  warmly  greeted  There  was 
the  usual  lull  while  everyone  was  ordering: 


then  as  conversation  was  resumed.  Mr  Bisbee 
heard  the  foghorn  voice  of  Ous  Markle  ad- 
dressing him  across  the  table. 

-Well.  W.  P .,"  he  said,  with  a  knowing  grin, 
"tell  us  about  your  princess." 

Mr  Bisbee  was  stunned. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there*  notning  to  ten. 
She  just-" 

"She  Just  showered  you  with  expensive  Jew- 
elry, from  what  I  hear. '  Gus  broke  in. 

"She  didn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  She 
sent  a  little  silver  bracelet  to  my  daugnter. 
that's  all." 

A  geneial  laugh  followed,  and  Mr.  Bisbee 
was  enormously  relieved  when,  as  It  -died 
down,  the  subject  was  changed. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  meal  he  tried 
to  talk  coerently.  and  when  luncheon  was  over 
he  managed  to  leave  the  hotel  at  Ous  Markie's 
side. 

"Where'd  you  find  out  all  that  stuff?"  he 
asked  In  what  was  intended  to  be  an  on -hand 
tone. 

"Oh."  said  Ous.  "a  Utile  bird  told  me." 

Mr.  Bisbee  had  some  thought  of  asking  him 
not  to  mention  the  matter  further,  but  he  de- 
cided against  It;  If  Gus  found  it  bothered  him. 
he'd  keep  it  up. 

The  Story  S p reads 
A  FTER  dinner  he  mustered  up  his  courage 
and,  without  rancor,  told  Stella  and 
Pauline  how  the  story  had  spread;  whereupon 
they  both  began  to  talk  rapidly,  each  declaring 
that  It  couldn't  be  her  fault.  From  his  un- 
raveling of  what  they  said,  he  gathered  that 
his  wife,  in  her  anguish,  had  felt  the  need  to 
confide  in  someone,  and  that  Pauline  nad 
merely  exhibited  the  bracelet  at  the  party  last 
night. 

"That  must  be  how  Mr.  Markle  found  out." 
she  said.  "I  showed  It  to  hia  brother." 

"Really.  Pauline."  put  in  Mrs.  Blsbee.  self- 
righteously,  "I'm  surprised  at  you  gossiping 
about  your  papa  like  that." 

"Well.  I  didn't  tell  em  much  anyway.  I 
Just  mentioned  about  his  meeting  her  and 
kissing  her  hand,  and  I  kind  of  laughed  and 
said  papa  was  getting  to  be  quite  a  sheik." 

"Kissing  her  hand?"  cried  Mrs  Blsbee.  "I 
didn't  know  about  his  kissing  her  hand." 

"Oh.  gosh!"  He  bent  over,  resting  his  tore- 
head  in  his  hands.  "Here  I've  worked  all  tnm 
time— it'll  be  twenty-six  years  the  tenth  ot 
next  September— to  build  up  a  name  m  this 
city  as  an  honest  merchant  and  a  good  family 
man — why,  a  fellow  said  there  was  talk  of 
running  me  for  mayor— and  now  this  kind  of  a 
story  get's  around!   Oh.  gosh!" 
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Three  M  'ceks  After 
/HEN  three  weeks  had  gone  by.  he  felt 
tome  what  encouraged,  things  were  on 
the  whole  improving  at  home,  and  his  tear 
that  the  gossip  might  hurt  his  business  was 
apparently  unfounded;  sales  had.  upon  the 
contrary.  Increased,  owing  u>  the  purchase  ol 
presents  for  the  Murchlson  wedding,  now  ten 
days  off. 

Then,  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  clearing 
sky.  there  crashed  a  devastating  bolt. 

Late  one  afternoon,  as  Mr  Blsbee  was  put- 
ting his  desk  in  order  before  going  home. 
Charley,  white-faced  and  nervous,  appeared  In 
his  office. 

"They  got  you  In  Chit-Chat  J"  he  exclaimed, 
and  flung  the  paper  on  the  desk. 
Dizxily  Mr.  Blsbee  stared  at  the  marked 

passage: 

"...  Highness'  taste  for  bizarre  asso- 
ciations was  amusingly  exampled  in  an  Inti- 
macy she  formed  on  her  railroad  Journey  east- 
ward. This  time  the  man  was  a  jeweler  nail- 
ing from  a  Midwestern  city;  gossip  has  it  that 
expensive  gifls  changed  hands,  and  that  on 
reaching  home  he  had  difficulty  in  explaining 
his  share  in  the  transaction  to  his  wife,  It 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Princess  wUl 
encounter  no  such  embarrassment  Always  she 
returns  with  new  trophies  of  the  chase.  Tne 
Prince  Is  used  to  it. 

"Meanwhile  the  little  Jeweler  hsving  been 
carried  through  the  heaven*  in  the  lady'*  Ham- 
ing  chariot,  is  said  to  wear  above  his  heart  a 
photograph  bearing  a  tender  Inscription,  and 
has  become  a  seven-days'  wonder  to  hi*  fellow 
townsfolk." 

"I  thought  you'd  better  see  it  before  you  go 
home.'*  Charley  said. 

"That's  right.  Much  obliged."  There  was  a 
croak  in  Mr.  Bisbee  s  throat  as  he  swallowed. 

When  Mr.  Bisbee  entered  his  house  that  eve- 
ning, he  found  Stella  waiting  for  him  In  the 
hall,  a  copy  of  Chit-Chat  in  hei  hand. 

"I  know.  I  know."  he  exclaimed  wearily,  wav- 
ing her  off  and  (inking  Into  a  chair. 

Tlie  First  People 

|~|  E  heard  Pauline  come  skipping  up  the 
steps  and  the  slam  of  the  screen  door. 

'  I  gueas  you've  heard  the  newa? ■  ahe  said 
brightly,  looking  from  one  parent  to  the  other. 
"Isn  t  It  great!" 

"What  you  say?"  Mr.  Bisbee  felt  a*  if  he 
were  going  mad 

" Except  the  Murchuons,"  ahe  said,  "we're 
the  first  people  in  this  town  to  be  mentioned 
in  Chit-Chai  Do  you  realise  that?  It  isn  t 
going  to  be  the  Murchison*  and  the  Haui- 
bones  any  more— it  a  going  to  be  the  Murr.ni- 
sons  and  the  Biabees."  She  sang  •  bugie-ime 
"Ta-ta!"  and  raising  her  arms,  swung  grandly 
around  the  doom,  stopping  in  front  of  her 
am  axed  lather 

Say,  papa,  can  I  borrow  the  PrincesV*  pho- 
tograph?   The  girt*  are  dying  to  aee  it." 

"My  gosh'"  he  cried.  I  should,  say  you 
can't!"  And  observing  hi*  wife*  eyee  fastened 
upon  him.  he  hurriedly  added  Anyhow.  I 
vueaa  1  wouldn't  hardly  know  where  to  look 
for  IL" 

The  last  statement  was  perhaps  excusable  as 
a  defensive  measure.  The  photograph,  as  ha 
well  knew,  was  In  the  pigskin  poeketfcnok.  and 
the  pocketbook  was  exactly  where  Chit -Chat 
said  it  was.  and  It  was  in  the  same  place  next 
morning  when,  after  having  telephoned  Char- 
ley Doelger  of  hi*  purpose,  he  headed  for  the 
law  offices  of  Rath  bone.  Ewing  A  Todd 

Having  told  hia  story  to  Mr 
handed  him  a  copy  of  the  society 

The  attorney  shook  hi*  head 

"You  can  t  get  damages,  he 
didn't  mention  you  by  name." 


"Everybody  knows  it  means  me." 

"Yea.  but  you  can  t  touch  them.   They  lib 
people  right  and  left,  bu;  keep  within  Uu 
of  the  law.   In  any  case  It  Is  extremely  douMj 
ful  that  you  could  prove  damage.   In  point 
fact  I  shouldn  t  be  surra-feed  if  this 
out  to  be  rather  a  good  thing  for  you." 

Lawyer9  $  Secretary 

L-I  E  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
lawyer  *  secretary. 
.\lr  Bisbee  a  office  wants  him  on  the  phone, 
she  said,  and  Mr.  Rath  bone  pushed  the 
instrument  toward  him. 
•Hello?" 

"You  better  come  right  over  here.  W.  P."  i 
was  Charley  Doelger  speaking  In  a  low.  excite; 
voice.  "Alice  Murchlson  and  her  mother  ar^ 
here.  They're  looking  for  presents  for  tftj 
bridesmaids," 

"Hang  on  to  them.  Charley— IH  be 
over!" 

He  sped  to  the  store,  and  having  entered  a| 
the  rear,  advanced  to  the  counter  at  «A*W 
Charley  was 'exhibiting  diamond  bar  pins 
the  two  ladies. 

"I'll  wait  upon  Mrs.  and  Ml**  MurchisoT 
myself.    Doelger"     Charley    stepped  aside 
"Have  you  found  what  you  desire?"    As  M 
Bisbee  addressed  the  mother,  he  was  aware 
the  daughter's  keen  eyes,  taking  him  in. 

"I  rather  like  this  one.  Alice."  Mrs.  Murchil 
son.  with  a  bar  pin  in  her  hand,  answerer 
him  indirectly. 

"I  don't."  said  her  daughter.  "Bar  pins  arJ 
old  stuff  ." 

"Mr.  Doelger."  said  Mr.  Blsbee,  will  yo( 
kindly  step  to  the  vaults  and  get  our  new  Un 
of  J.  &  G.  gold  me»h  bags  and  vanity  cases 
Bring  them  to  the  private  office  please."  Ani 
explaining  to  the  ladles.  "You  can  examlnj 
them  more  comfortably  there,"  he  led  the  wa] 
to  the  back  of  the  store. 
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/  hat  Dreadful  Paper 

T  the  office  door  he  stood  aside  and 
them  in.  and  as  he  followed,  began: 
"Unusually  fine  weather  we're— '  He  sioppe^ 
abruptly.    There  on  the  desk,  where  he  b*Y 
tossed  it  on  his  return  from  Mr.  Rath  bone' 
office,  was  the  copy  of  Chlt-Chat. 

"Yes."  )ie  »aid.  waiving  an  arm  toward  th 
window,  "just  look  at  that  sunlight  out  there. 
As  he  spoke  he  crossed  swiftly  to  the  desk,  an 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  it.  bet  ween  them  and 
paper,  reached  back  with    one  hand 
tucked  it  under  the  blotting  pad. 
Charley  came  in  with  the  trays. 
"You  might  also  get  those  new  cigarett| 
cases.  Mr.  Doelger. "  said  Mr.  Bisbee.  as.  quicklj 
producing  his  gold  match  case,  he  gave  Alice 
light.  j 
To  the  vanity  cases  and  mesh  bag*  she  pau 
little  attention,  but  when' the  cigarette  case] 
arrived,  she  took  one  of  them  up.  saying; 
"This  ones  perfect." 

"But  don't  you  think,"  Mrs.  Murchlson  askec 
htm,  "that  cigarette  case*  make  a  rathe] 
strange  gift  for  bridesmaids?" 

"In  my  younger  day*,"  relumed  Mr  Bisbci 
tactfully,  "we  might  have  thought  so;  but  no) 
any  looger.  madam,  not  any  longer  " 

"Certainly  not."  said  Alice.  "Send  me  six  9 
them."  She  rose.  "Come  along  Mother;  In 
late  for  the  hairdresser."  But  Instead  of  foil 
lowing  Mrs.  Murchlson  from  the  room,  ahj 
crossed,  put  her  cigarette  in  the  ash  tray,  anr 
leaning  on  the  desk  as  If  in  no  hurry,  asked! 
"When  can  you  deliver  them?" 

"Before  the  end_of  the  week,"  he  ai-ured  her] 
He  observed  that  her  hand  was  resting  Idly  01 
the  edge  of  the  blotting  pad.  and  that  he] 
fingertips  were  touching  the  back  of  Uie  rnaga  I 
MM  which  protuded  slightly. 

"That'll  do  nicely."  she  said.  Now.  In  aJ 
absent-minded  manner,  ahe  was  plucking  a] 
the  magazine. 

"You  are  really  satisfied  that  cigarette  caseJ 
aren't  in  bad  taste  for  a  wedding?  she  asked] 
The  copy  of  Chlt-Chat  was  now  in  full  view) 

"Absolutely  '  He  backed  toward  the  door) 
hoping  she  would  follow. 

"Well,"  she  said.  "I'm  glad  you  feel  that  way' 
I  wouldn't  want  to  make  mother  uneomfort] 
able,  you  know  In  fact.  Mr.  Bisbee."  ahe  wen| 
on,  looking  at  him  brightly.  "I  wouldn't  wanj 
to  make  anybody  uncomfortable— not  for  th 
world.  It  makes  one  so  uncomfortable  to 
uncomfortable,  doesn't  it?"  And  with  th 
never  having  once  glanced  at  the  detested  Jour] 
nal,  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

Business  Booms 

JT  was  a  bu«y  day  at  the  More  of  the  Willian) 
P.  Blsbee  Company,  before  midday  Mrs] 
Emory  Rath  bone  came  In.  and  under  the  per] 
»onal  attention  of  Mr.  Bisbee  himself,  purl 
chased  at  a  wedding  gift  a  handsome  set  ol 
sterling  silver  table  ornaments,  and  befori 
closing  time  all  previous  sales  records  ha<j 
been  surpassed-  1 
Mr.  Bisbee  carried  hi*  cheerfulness  horn*! 
with  him  -telling  Stella  and  Pauline  the  goc* 
news  from  the  store,  and  It  was  not  until  the 
were  seated  at  supper  that  his  wife 
about  his  interview  with  Mr.  Rathbone 

"He  has  the  matter  under  advisement,'*  hi 
replied  evasively.  Informed  by  some  tnstlnc 
that  It  would  be  best  to  let  her  learn  urn  dual  hj 
that  the  Mill  was  abandoned.    "A  lawyer's  an 
expensive  thing.     Its  not  a  thing  you  wan| 
10  jump  Into  without  due  considaraUon.  Stel 
I  been  thinking  a  lot  about,  that  hardship  a 
thl*  gossip  *  been  to  you." 
"If*  about  time  you  thought  of  me."  *he  salt 
"Well  that's  what  I  been  doing,  all  rtfh 
and  I  guess  you  and  Paul  ins  11  be  suited  first 
rate  when  you  know  what  I've  got  In  mini 
Understand,  I  don't  say  positively  1  11  do  I 
but  the  way  things  are  looking  at  the  start 
I  ripect  I  can."    He  leaned  back,  beaming  « 
them,  and  announced:  "As  •  matter  of  fact 
I'm  thinking  of  knocking  off  work  for  a  whlfc 
next  Summer  and-  taking  you  both  to  Europe.4 
"Oh.  Papa!"     Pauline  clapped  her  hand! 
ecstatically,  but  from  Mra  Bisbee  there  can* 
no  sign  of  pleasure.  . 

Bending  forward,  ahe  fixed    him  with 
shrewd  Arriinlfy.  demanding 

"Do  I  look  as  If  I  was  bom  yaatardayt  Don 
Imagine  you  fool  me.  Win  lam  Biaben!    I  kno 
you  want  to  go  to  Europe     It  a  that  worn 
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Rea  Loved  Wet,  GreyOays  Vmoitg  the  I  >utie  .  an  I  if 
At  lust  Such  Weather  When  She  Became  a  Bride  — 
But  Her  Bridegroom  Was  Not  Dour  Luke  Duni 


By  RADCLIFFE  SCOVILLE 

Illustrated  I'    Samuel  Cahan 


THE  women  of  the  village  clacked  their 
Re*  Warren  parsed  down  the  tree- 
tongues  and  shook  their  heads  when 
shaded,  cobbly  old  streets  of  Tucket  Yet  Rea 
never  saw  them  Her  blue  eyes  were  distant 
,urn  dreaming;  forever  turned  toward  the  sea 
it  had  always  been  like  that  Queer  some 
iaid  she  was. 

•  Thst  Res  Warren's  kep'  her  people  worried 
to  death  with  her  queerneas."  they  said.  'Guess 
they'll  be  glad  enough  when  she  get*  married 
»nd  settles  down  There  was  a  sleek  satis- 
faction in  the  way  they  said  that,  and  yet  a 
faint  tinge  of  disappointment  too.  for  Rea 
Warren,  married,  could  never  give  the  pleas  - 
ant  little  shocks  of  surprise  and  disapproval 
hat  Rea  Warren,  single,  could  give  Theirs 
was  a  stem  old-fashioned  idea  of  marriage 
K  home  to  keep  clean,  meals  to  cook,  children 
jo  look  after.  No  time  for  foolishness  when 
i  woman  did  her  duty  by  her  man. 

Rea  Warren  wondered  at  that,  and  was 
«frald.  No  time  for  foolishness,  they  had 
<ald.  But  she  could  make  time  She  could 
ilwavs  see  the  crimson  sunsets  carelessly  flung 
icross  the  sea  and  sky;  watch  dark  wind  clouds 
Irtving  the  little  ships  Into  harbor  and  feel  the 
>oft  grey  fingers  of  the  fog 

Foolishness?  Was  that  the  only  reason  her 
.'eet  took  the  path  to  the  left  Instead  of  to 
he  right?  The  path  to  the  right  led  over  the 
nil  and  straight  into  the  village,  but  the  path 

0  the  left  ran  down  to  the  sea  first.  In  s 
-ough.  uneven  way.  Briars  and  bushes  pulled 
ind  scratched,  but  there  was  always  the  dunes 
it  the  end.  and  the  gleam  of  wet  sand,  with 

he  flash  of  the  gulls  soaring  overhead.  The 
snd  was  coarse  with  small  stones  that  filled 
ler  shoes,  but  she  never  emptied  them  until 
•he  came  to  the  wharf,  and  there  she  sat  on 

1  splintery  old  wreck  of  a  dory  while  she  wrlg- 
:led  her  toes  in  her  black  cotton  stockings 
ind  shook  her  heavy  shoes  free  of  the  yellow 
crams  be  fare  going  up  the  street  to  market 

CkoM  ike  Head, 

L' VEIN  on  wet.  grey  days  when  the  surf  rode 
high  and  spray  reached  out  to  the  duns 
dge  Rea  chose  the  beach.  The  other  path 
vent  over  the  hill  to  the  road  and  was  pro- 
ected  from  the  wind  by  the  dignity  of  tall, 
in  bending  trees. 

"You'll  catch  your  death."  Rea  s  mother  al- 
vavs  worried,  and  she  always  followed  her  to 
he  kitchen  door  to  be  sure  they  were  out  of 
he  hearing  of  Jonas  Warren.  Rea  s  father 

Rea.  do  go  the  hUl  road  today,  her  mother 
rould  plead  looking  out  toward  the  sea.     'It  s 

0  wild." 

Rea  would  laugh.    "That's  why  I  love  It!" 

Worry  lines  would  creep  across  her  mother's 
orehead  "Then  you'll  be  sure  to  wipe  all  the 
and  off  your  feet  before  your  father  sees  you," 
he  would  warn 

The  fear  of  the  Rev  Jonas  Warren  had  long 
go  bonded  Rea  and  her  mother  with  an  ln- 
eparable  understanding.  There  had  always 
•een  great,  black  memories  of  her  father  In 
leas  mind.  There  was  that  Sunday,  long 
go.  when  a  stiff  no  theaster  cast  long  ropes 
f  heavy  brown  rea  kelp  on  the  sand.  Rea  had 
.reathed  herself  In  the  sea  weed  and  was 
.htrling  and  prancing  to  the  thunder  of  the 
urf  when  her  father  found  her  She  was 
tever  able  to  forget  his  wrath. 

"What  work  of  8atan  la  this!"  he  had 
tormed,  his  small  eyes  terrible  with  anger 
A  daughter  of  mine  dancing  like  a  heathen! 
•orsaklng  the  ways  of  Ood  to  entertain  the 
*vil'" 

Terrors  of  Hell 

p  I  AT  night  at  evening  service  Jonas  Warren 

1  had  preached  on  the  terrors  of  hell  which 
waited  the  youth  of  the  land  who  defied 
»od  His  little  congregation  tittered  among 
hemselvea  at  his  Aery  denunciation. 

"Must  be  Rea  up  an'  done  suthin'  terrible." 
whispered  hooked-nosed  Mrs  Qulggs  to  her 
ejghbor.  Mrs.  Blaine,  as  she  reached  over  for 

hymn  book  Mrs  Blaine  nodded  and  her 
yes  sharpened  with  Interest. 

Her  father  had  forbade  Rea  going  near  the 
each  after  that  episode,  and  Rea  doggedly  de- 
ermlned  to  obey  him.  but  as  the  days  slipped 
y  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  that  strip 
een  from,  her  bedroom  window,  and  one  misty 
vening  she  stole  down  to  the  beach  with  a  bag 
f  stale  bread  crumbs  to  feed  the  gulls.  By 
/iplng  the  sand  off  her  shoes  she  could  hide 
tic  place  she  had  been. 

Her  father  never  knew  when  she  went  down 
..">  the  wharf  to  watch  the  tugs  and  barges 
ome  Into  harbor  and  see  the  fishing  boats 
nload 

Often  enough  the  big  sea -going  tugs  would 
nth  or  tbeir  barges  in  mid  harbor  and  then 
ome  into  the  wharf  to  lay  until  it  came  fair 
either  again.  Rea  knew  every  tug  thai  came 
L  The  Philadelphia  tugs  with  their  German 
rews.  and  the  New  York  boats  with  their 
panlsh  and  Italian  sailors  The  dark  men 
1  their  greasy  blue  Jeans  fascinated  her.  and 
be  tarnished  gold  braid  on  the  officers  dirty 
ruforms  made  her  heart  hammer  against  her 
ibs.  Yet  when  they  occasionally  spoke  to  her 
ne  remained  silent.  Inarticulate,  with  a  great 
uiging  for  something  she  could  not  name,  and 
ie\  indifferent  at  the  scrawny  kid  with  the 
ide  blue  eyes  and  the  tangled,  wind-blown 
air.  who  would  not  speak,  went  on. 

2ven  at  eighteen  Rea  still  looked  like  a  kid 
.  Mender,   elfish  bit  of   motion  that 
bout  to  be  blown  away.  "8lcfch 
■M  called  It 

Little  gale  o  wind  *ud  take  you  clear  cross 
i  China  coast, '  Old  Cap'n  Ben  at  the  Sailors 
lission  used  to  say  to  her. 
.  "I  wish  It  would."  Rea  would  answer  wist- 
iUy.  listening  to  his  adventurous  tales  of  the 


Eighteenth  Birthday 


)  N  the-  day 
railed  her 


Rea  was  eighteen  her  fa/her 
into  his  study.    His  long  fane 
as  nhadi-ttrer*  b*r  the  depressing  gloom  of  the 
.oofc-uned  walla    For  a  moment  or  two  he 
d  rv*  «p»ak      !t:<  new-Men'**!  -  .... 
«  a  sharper  view  of  her  until  it  seemed  to 

*'•••>'  I  |  m  >''  *now  thst  she  was 
•  he  out  of  .he 


Rea.  he  began,  portentously  clearing  his 
throat,  "you  are  budding  unto  womanhood  You 
are  no  longer  a  child  "  Ree  looked  down  a» 
the  toe  of  her  shoe  and  tried  to  rub  oft  a  grain 
of  sand  she  thought  she  saw  there 

"Tit  Is  time  for  you  to  think  seriously  of 
marriage 

Ilea's  eyes  widened  Her  father  had  never 
spoken  of  marriage  before. 

"Luke  Dunnet  has  asked  my  permlssjnn  to 
make  you  his  wife      He  paused  to  let  the  full 
MgiurUftnce  of  his  words  reach  her 
k-asped  and  opened  her  lips 

-And  I  have  given  my  consent  " 

Rea  stared  at  her  father.  Luke  Dunnet!  As 
methodical  and  steady  as  the  old  clock  on  the 
white  tower  of  her  father's  little  church.  One 
of  the  '  dependable  young  men  or  the  village." 
Owner  of  the  only  hardware  store  in  the  com- 
munity, and  said  to  be  comfortably  fixed.  But 
he  had  only  taken  her  out  twice  Once  to  a 
Orange  picnic  and  once  to  a  church  supper. 
She  had  never  considered  him  as  a  real  beau. 
He  had  never  said  that  her  eyes  were  pretty 
or  that  she  looked  nice  In  pink 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  match  for  one  of 
your  age."  her  father  went  on  His  position 
is  of  the  best,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  make 
him  a  dutiful  wife."  he  added  more  sharply. 

A  dutiful  wife.  The  phase  stuck  In  her  mind. 
The  word  had  followed  her  all  her  life.  A 
dutiful  daughter  and  now  a  dutiful  wife  She 
went  slowly  out  of  the  room  as  her  father 
turned  to  his  desk,  signalling  that  the  talk  was 
over. 

Frying  Pan  and  I  ire 

J^AUQHTER  of  Jonas  Warren,  wife  of  Luke 
Dunnet.  Out  of  the  frying  pan  Into  the 
fire.  If  only  she  dared  go  to  the  city  and  work. 
But  what  could  she  do?  She  had  never  been 
to  a  real  city  and  the  thought,  of  it.  terrified 
her  Better  to  marry  Luke  than  to  try  to  run 
away.  Besides,  she  had  no  money.  That  was 
the  most  effectual  barrier  of  all.  Perhaps  Luke 
would  give  her  money  after  they  were  married. 
And  sometimes  Luke  went  to  Boston  to  buy 
stock  for  his  store.  She  might  even  go  with 
him.  Then  there  was  the  big  old  hou&e  that 
looked  on  the  water  and  had  been  In  Luke's 
family  since  the  days  when  Tucket  had  been 
famous  as  a  whaling  port.  Luke  was  the  last 
of  the  family.  He  had  once  told  Rea  that  he 
had  given  it  as  a  logical  reason  for  marriage. 


ence.  Why.  ten  years  was  a  lifetime  In  ten 
years  she  would  be  twenty-eight,  almost  thirty. 
No  longer  young  MHinrta  Kmith  »h«  faugh' 
school  at  the  village,  was  only  twenty -eight. 
Yet  she  was  bony  and  stoop-shouldered,  with 
a  lustreless  look  of  disappointment  in  her  eyes 
Rea  shivered  with  the  dread  of  youth  for  age. 

\i»  Honeymoon 

p  LANS  for  the  marriage  were  simple  There 
would  be  no  honeymoon,  for  Luke  could 
not  leave  his  store.  Rea  would  be  married  by 
her  father  at  the  church,  and  after  the  cere- 
mony would  go  with  Luke  to  his  house  on  the 
Jonas  Warren  made  the 


barges  was  coming  around  the  point  to  drop 
anchor  and  wait  for  clear  weather 

"That's  the  Neptune,"  murmured  Rea.  "She 
was  in  two  weeks  ago  bound  for  New  York. " 

"Rea,"  protested  her  mother,  your  foot  is  on 
your  sewing." 

Slowly  Rea  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the 
white  material. 

"The  mall  s  In  by  now."  she  said,  with  a 
questioning  look  at  her  mother. 


against  thole  pins  A  boat  coming  In  shore 
A  blue  bow  shoved  against  the  sand. 

She  smiled  and  waited  with  an  eager  greet- 
ing on  her  Hps  Smiled  again  at  his  startled 
expression.  This  time  they  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  piece  of  wreckage  while  he  talked.  He 
spoke  of  strange  spicy  places,  and  ships  that 
were  gallant  and  fine  With  glowing  words 
that  breathed  the  lure  of  sea  magic  he  made 
ber  know  of  it  alL 


They  sat  side  by  aide  on  the  piece  of  wreckage  while  he 
talked        .    .    with  glowing  words  of  sea  magic. 


In  church  Sunday  morning,  stating  that  his 
daughter.  Rea.  and  Luke  Dunnet  would  be  uni- 
ted in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  following 
the  next  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting  The 
announcement  created  little  stir  for  the  reason 
that  every  one  knew  all  about  it.  Mrs.  War- 
ren had  told  It.  a  Utile  proudly,  at  the.  Ladles 
Aid  meeting,  and  it  had  spread  quickly  from 
there. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  women  it  was  a  good 
match.  There  were  one  or  two  other  prospects 
In  the  village  who  had  looked  more  than  once 
In  the  direction  of  Luke  and  his  hardware 
store  and  his  big  house.  True,  they  were  ladles 
older  than  Rea.  Older  than  Luke.  One  even 
wore  a  false  piece,  it  was  rumored,  and  the 
other  suffered  from  asthma,  but  they  were 
prospects  nevertheless. 

"A  chit  of  a  girl  like  Rea  Warren!  '  said  one 

"Well.  I  never!" 

It  was  the  general  opinion,  however,  that. 
Rea  would  make  a  good  wife.  8he  could  cook 
and  sew.  and  if  Luke  held  her  with  a  firm 
hand  they  would  probably  get  on  well  enough. 


Rea  had  wreathed  herself  in  the 
seaweed  and  was  whirling  and 
prancing  to  the  thunder  of  the 


Certainly  he  would  make  an  excellent  husband 
There  was  not  a  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to 
his  qualities  A  girl  should  consider  herself 
lucky  to  get  Luke. 

It  seemed  to  Rea  that  her  last  week  of  free- 
dom melted  away  like  fog.  with  a  hot  August 
sun  shining  through  it     Her  mother  said  little 
but  her  eyes  watched  anxiously  for  any  sign  of 
rebellion,  and  once  she  ventured  that  It  was 
nice  that  their  houses  wouldn  t  be  far  apart 
■  Taint  as  if  you  were  going  away.  Rea  " 
"No. '  Rea  answered  with  a  faint  sigh 
"And  Luke's  a  good  boy."  her 
Rem  a  eyes  were  on  her 


"Beta'  as  I'm  the  last  man  In  the  family  It's 
sort  of  up  to  me  to  keep  things  gain  ."  he  ex- 
plained rathar  heavily  Rea  had  taken  little 
heed  to  It  then  So  that  was  what  he  had 
meant  In  his  slow  way  he  was  preparing  her 
•Course  I'm  ten  years  older  but.  then,  you're 
a  woman  grown  now.  and  that  hadn't  ought 
to  make  any  difference  " 

at  that    Ten  years  differ - 


Fog  \takin  In 

••THERE'S  fog  makln    in  tonight 
mother  pulled  back  the 


the  white 
ready 

Does  If  "    Res  looked  up  eagerly  and 
eves  followed  out  to  the  purple  see,  4 
A  faint  glow  of  sunset  pink,  tinged  wit* 
ie  sky     A  tug 


"You'll  be  home  before  the  fog  comes  In, 
won't  you?"  she  faltered  anxiously.  But.  Rea 
was  gone  before  the  question  was  ended;  out 
the  back  door  and  swishing  through  the  lilac 
hedge  toward  the  dunes  that  stretched  out  be- 
yond the  uneven  little  clump  of  New  England 
hills. 

Two  days  more  Rea  beat  at  the  bushes  with 
her  fist  in  an  Ineffectual  passion  of  resentment. 
Two  days  to  have  her  little  freedom  A  dutiful 
wife.  The  fog  was  closing  in  and  the  muffled 
greyness  pressed  damply  against  her  hot 
cheeks.  Out  beyond  that  greyness  there  was 
a  world  Rangoon.  Singapore.  Cathay,  Carta- 
gena Rich,  sweet  words  to  roll  on  the  tongue 
Crooked  streets,  dark  faces,  white  sands,  with 
a  salty  wind  blowing  the  fronds  of  tall  palms. 
A  strong,  true  ship  that  could  make  easily 
through  heavy  weather  "Huddled  against  a 
piece  of  ragged  driftwood.  Rea  tried  to  shut 
such  things  away* 

SOU n d  of  Rowers 

THE  click -clack  of  wood  against  wood  roused 
her  Familiar  sound  of  oars  In  thole  pins 
She  listened  and  the  sound  drew  close  In.  She 
crouched  closer  to  the  wreckage  and  heard  a 
boat  bottom  grating  on  the  sand.  The  sharp 
bow  of  a  blue  dory  noeed  up  on  the  beach. 
Reas  eyes  rounaed  as  she  watched.  A  man 
Jumped  from  the  little  boat.  But  such  a  man' 
A  tall  Viking  man  Hair  like  new  yellow  rope, 
sun  gold  skin  He  was  bending  over  and  with 
one  hand  hauling  the  dory  up  above  tide  mark. 
As  he  swung  around  he  faced  Rea,  and  horror 
leaped  into  her  eyes  A  flaming  torn  scar 
puckered  his  cheek  and  one  bare  arm  showed 
the  same  ugly  mark,  as  though  a  fiery  serpent, 
had  wound  around  his  body  The  horror 
turned  at  once  to  pity,  yet  not  too  quickly  for 
the  man  to  see  the  horror.  He  too  stared,  and 
his  mouth  drew  into  a  sharp  line.  Eyes 
turned  a  stormy  grey.  He  laughed  A  harsh 
sound  that  silenced  the  words  on  Rea  a  tongue. 
His  footsteps  crunched  into  the  sand  and  his 
figure  blended  Into  the  grey  before  Rea  gath- 
ered courage  enough  to  run  after  him. 

"Please.  won't  you -won  t  you  wait  for  me?" 
she  begged. 

He  faced  her  squarely  again,  challenged  her. 
and  again  she  looked  at  him  Looked  without 
flinching,  for  she  saw  only  the  steady  grey  of 

his  eyes. 

Somehow  they  were  talking,  or  rather  she 
was  talking  She  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying,  but  he  answered  her.  and  she  thrilled 
to  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Once  he  even 
laughed,  and  there  was  a  leas  harsh  sound 
there. 

At  the  wharf  she  left  htm  and  hurried  up  the 
cobbly  street  to  the  Post  Office.  There  was  no 
mall,  but  then  It  was.  after  all,  only  an  excuse 
to  be  out  in  the  fog.  All  the  way  home  she 
thought  of  the  man  with  the  yellow  hair  and 
the  blue  eyes.  He  was  off  one  of  the  barges 
she  had  watched  come  into  the  harbor  Bound 
to  the  east  ard.  he  had  said.  Portland  with 
coal  Short  little  words  he  had  answered  her 
with,  but  she  saw  the  foamy  wake  of  an  out- 
bound vessel  and  felt  the  surge  of  the  deck 
underfoot. 

Soggg  Grey  Blanket 

A  l. MOST  before  the  dawn  of  day  following 
Rea  crept  from  her  warm  bed  to  look  out 
of  the  window  Fog  hung  like  a  soggy  grey 
blanket  over  everything  On  the  wall  of  her 
bedroom  the  calender  was  marking  the  day  of 
her  marriage  to  Luke  Dependable  old  Luke 
who  had  never  been  young,  who  had  never 
felt  the  stirring  of  salt  In  his  veins  Luke, 
who  pitied  his  seafaring  ancestors  for  the  dis- 
comfort they  had  to  bear  on  their  long  voyages 
Only  a  matter  of  hours  now  before  she  would 
be  his  bride.  To  live  forever  in  the  big  house. 
To  cook  and  wash  and  scrub  To  be  a  dutiful 
wife.  The  words  ran  round  her  mind  like  mice 
In  a  trap. 

As  soon  after  breakfast  as  she  could  escape 
the  household  routine  Rea  slipped  out  the 
kitchen  door  and  headed  over  the  dunes  Down 
the  sand  to  the  piece  of  wreckage  It  was 
hopeless  and  foolish  to  look  for  the  blue  dory, 
and  yet  she  was  vaguely  disappointed  to  And  it 
was  not  there. 

Suddenly  she  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips  and 


"And  tonight  I  shall  be  married  to  Luke." 

i  M  onum  Waiting 

THE  sailor  looked  hard  at  the  sand.  "There 
was  a  woman  waiting  fbr  me  once."  he 
said.  But  he  told  first  how  he  came  to  bear 
the  horrible  scar  against  his  cheek.  8hc  heard 
the  hiss  of  live  steam  from  an  engine  room 
pipe,  saw  the  man  with  the  yellow  hair  and  the 
grey  eyes  go  through  it  to  reach  a  helpless 
shipmate. 

"She  turned  me  down  when  she  saw  this 
beauty  mark."  finished  the  sailor,  bitterly  fing- 
ering his  check.  Now  he  was  on  a  barge.  No 
one  to  bother  him  there. 

Hate  5uddenly  flamed  on  Rea's  tongue  Hate 
for  the  woman  who  had  refused  this  man  of 
the  sea  and  scorned  him  so  that  he  had  hidden 
away  on  a  barge. 

She  gave  him  wordless  sympathy,  and  her 
eyes  gave  him  that  strange  *new  thing  she 
found  in  her  heart.  Half  afraid,  he  would  not 
meet,  her  eyes  and  she  dared  not  tell  him  with 
her  own  lips. 

Her  thoughts  tangled  over  each  other  In  a 
despairing  cry.  Oh.  why  didn't  you  come 
sooner.    Why  weren't  you  here  before? 

And  as  if  in  answer  to  her  question  he  looked 
into  her  eyes.    Gravely  he  nodded 

"You  don't  love  him?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  she  sighed. 

"You  love  the  sea?" 

8he  nodded  again,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with 
the  brightness  of  eager  stars 

"You  would  be  happy-out  there?"  His 
arm  swept  the  sea  mist 

"Yea-  I  would."  she  said  looking  straight  at 
him.  After  that  they  sat  a  long  while,  talk- 
ing earnestly 

Lifted  Eyebrow* 

TOWARD  late  afternoon  the  fog  showed 
signs  of  lifting.  Reas  mother  timidly 
made  mention  of  the  tact  at  the  supper  table 
The  Rev  Jonas  Warren  nodded  absent-mind- 
edly, then  lifted  his  eyebrows  at  Rea 

"Luke  will  meet  you  at  the  church,  and  after 
the  service  you  will  come  to  the  front  together." 
he  reminded  her 

"Yes.  father."  Rea  bowed  and  turned  to- 
ward the  kitchen  with  a  handful  of  supper 
dishes. 

The  little  white  church  was  well  filled  for  a 
Thursday  night  prayer  meeting  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  rumor  that  Rea  Warren  was  to  be 
married  in  that  shimmering  white  satin  dress 
with  real  lace  that  had  been  worn  to  the  altar 
by  so  many  brides  in  the  Dunnet  family. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  service,  before  the 
benediction,  the  Rev  Jonas  Warren  looked  up 
and  peered  over  the  edge  of  his  pulpit 

"My  daughter  Rea  and  Luke  Dunnet  will  be 
joined  together  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock 
at  the  close  of  this  service."  be  announced 
solemnly.  Those  who  like  may  remain  for 
the  ceremony 

No  one  stirred,  except  to  settle  themselves 
more  comfortably  in  the  hard  wooden  pewa 

The  last  choky  notes  of  the  little  organ  had 
died  away,  and  the  choir  had  put  down  their 
red  hymnals  when  Jonas  stood  up  and  opened 
bis  prayer  book. 

"You  may  come  forward  now,"  he  com- 
manded, his  short  near-sighted  eyes  staring 
toward  the  back  of  the  church  All  heads 
ti.rned  and  the  pews  squeaked  as  the  congre- 
gation squirmed  for  a  better  look. 

The  rear  door  of  the  church  opened  with  the 
usual  protest  Hastily,  and  very  much  out  of 
breath.  Luke  Dunnet  came  pattering  up  the 
aisle,  but  alone'  His  face  was  a  tragic  study 
of  despair  and  anger  He  was  hatless  and 
bedraggled  His  new  milt  was  limp  and 
wrinkled  with  dampness  A  small  boy  In  one 
of  the  pewa  Uttered  audibly  and 
by  his  mothe 
would  say.  The 
to  hear  the  better. 


A  Bit  of  Paper 

•«CHT8-«hei  gone' 
'^reached  the    Rev  Jonas 

shoved  a  wrinkled  bit  of  white 

open  Bible  that  lay  on  the  pulpit 

with  a  aallor'"  he  gasped 
Jonas  Warren  swallowed  twice. 

his  hat  that 

started  of 


»wke  The  door  squeaked  open  and  slammed 
shut  before  the  congregation  recovered 

With  the  activity  of  "warming  bee*  they 
buzzed  out  the  little  wooden  building  into  the 
warm  dusk  of  the  Bummer  evening  A  jostl- 
ing excited  little  mob  followed  the  napping 
coat-tails  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Warren.  On  the 
brow  of  the  little  hill  that  overlooked  the  har- 
bor Jonas  Warren  and  Luke  Dunnet  halted 
Behind  them  cluttered  the  congregation. 

•There  she  goes  I"  Luke's  forefinger  marked 
the  distance  The  sea  mist  had  lifted,  a  tug 
and  two  barges  were  making  slowly  out  harbor 

Now  the  village  had  something  to  talk  about 
Even  after  they  learned,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
Rea  and  the  man  she  had  run  away  with  were 
married,  they  had  plenty  to  talk  about.  Rea. 
the  girl  who  gave  up  a  good  home  and  a  steady 
man  like  Luke,  for  a  sailor  off  a  barge;  a  sail- 
or with  a  sea-  on  his  face. 

Sometimes  word  of  Rea  drifts  hack  to  the 
village.  Coming  In  from  the  fishing  grounds 
one  day.  Sam  Cahcon.  of  the  Dorothy  K,  re- 
ported passing  close  to  a  barge  In  tow  and 
seeing  Rea  on  the  afterdeck.  arm  in  arm  with 
her  scarf  aced  sailor  They  waved  and  smiled 
at  Sam,  he  said,  as  he  passed  under  their  stern 
in  the  Dorothy  K. 

"She  s  happy?  Mmph!"  the  village  says  un- 
believedly  1  Uving  on  a  dirty  barge  and  al- 
ways on  the  water?    Mmph  I" 


Mr.  Bisbee's  Princess 

Continued  from  preceding  page 
It  was  not  until  the  following  Spring  that 
there  burst  upon  the  community  a  piece  oi 
news  sufficiently  sensational  to  divert  from  Mr 
Blsbee  the  last  remnants  of  his  fame. 

Alice  Murchlson  Thresher,  who  had  started 
with  her  husband  on  a  leisurely  trip  around 
the  world,  suddenly  left  him  and  came  home 
to  live,  and  rumors  concerning  the  reason  for 
the  separation  ran  not  through  the  town 

Under  the  furious  torrent  of  new  gossip  Mr. 
Blsbee  found  himself  and  his  last  year's  ro- 
mance submerged  and  apparently  forgotten. 

The  saddening  consciousness  he  had  of  drop- 
ping back  into  the  dull  old  ways  culminated 
one  evening  when  he  came  home  and  found 
himself  involved  in  a  new  argument.  Stella 
and  Pauline  had  decided  that  the  sedan  was 
inadequate  to  their  needs  and  that,  since  the 
new  country  club  would  soon  be  opening  they 
ought  to  have  a  chauffeur  and  a  limousine. 

When  he  mildly  protested.  Stella  became 
angry. 

"It  s  only  that  I  don't  want  to  throw  money 
around."  he  said.  "I  mustn't  stop  laying  it  by 
I  want  to  leave  my  wife  and  daughter  well 
fixed" 

"Do  you  imagine  I  don't  know  you?"  Stella 
asked  bitterly  "Here  Pauline  and  I  are  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  desirable  friends,  getting  away  from 
the  rag -tag -and -bobtail  crowd  we  used  to  go 
wtth.  and  what,  help  do  we  get  from  you? 
None!  You're  nothing  but  an  old  stick-ln-the- 
mudl" 

Stick-tn-the-mud!  8he  had  called  him  that, 
before— he  who  at  the  present  rate  would  soon 
be  the  largest  silverware  and  Jewelry  dealer 
hi  the  entire  Bute! 

The  memory  or  the  outrageous  term  lingered 
with  him  as  he  went  downtown  next  morning, 
giving  him  a  new  sense  of  the  futility  of  life 

He  entered  the  store,  and  on  his  way  back 
to  the  office  took  the  morning  mall  from  Miss 
Ollck.  but  Instead  of  opening  the  letters  when 
he  reached  his  desk,  he  fell  Into  a  fit  of  ab- 
straction and  aat  staring  at  the  carpet. 

ould  I  nderstand 
YY'HAT  was  it  ail  about?     What  was  he 
struggling  for?     Why  was  he  always 
hoping  that  some  day  Stella  would  understand 
him  and  treat  him  decently?  . 

He  took  up  his  steel  letter -opener  and  ran 
through  the  pile  of  mail,  swiftly  slitting  the 
successive  envelopes  until  he  came  to  a  large 
oblong  one  of  crisp,  light-blue  paper.  It  bore 
foreign  stamps,  and  the  moment  he  saw  the 
bold,  angular  handwriting  his  heart  leaped  and 
he  snatched  the  letter  out  and  with  fingers  that 
trembled  in  their  eagerness,  and  unfolded  the 
single  sheet  of  paper. 

At  the  upper  left  corner  a  coronet  was 
stamped  in  dark  blue,  and  at  the  right  the 
name  of  a  chateau. 

Rapidly  he  read: 
Dear  Mr  Blsbee: 

Last  year  when  I  was  crossing  the  American 
continent  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  a  pair 
of  patent  eyeglasses  which  have  been  most 
useful.  Having  broken  them,  and  being  unable 
to  find  any  like  them  over  here.  I  was  quite  to 
despair  until  today  I  found  your  card. 

Will  you  please  send  me  two  pair  of 
at  the  above  address  and  Jet 
amount  due? 

Pray  accept  my  best  wishes 
Sincerely 


He 

and. 


as  he      with  one 


PS  -  I  do  not  forget  your  kindness     O.  L. 

She  did  not  forget'  There,  in  her  beautiful 
brave  writing,  over  the  Initials  that  stood  for 
her  beautiful  name,  was  the  assurance' 
laid  the  letter  on  the  desk  before  him 
without  removing  his  eyes  from  it  drew  out 
his  pocket  book,  felt  for  the  postcard  photo- 
graph, and  put  it  down  beside  the  letter 

She  alone  had  never  failed  to  understand 
him  Without  her  the  world  would  be  empty 
A  tear  trickled  down  his  cheek  Faugh!  He 
brushed  It  away      Tears  were  not  for  men 

sitting  erect  in  his  swivel  chair,  and  as  I 
so,  his  spirit  stiffened. 
"Your  Highness!" 

He  was  a  hussar  of  the  guards  with  sword  at 
the  salute— a  •word  which,  at 
in  her  defence     He  narrowed  his  eyes 

sed  behind  him.  pointed  the 
grimly  as  if  holding 
adversary. 
"For  a  lady's  name'" 


of  a 


J  Id  meet  afwl  with  «**d  ataal.  t 
until  ufe  itself  paid  the  forfeit 
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Ukridge  and  the  Old  Stepper 


"C 


ORKY     old    horse.'    said  Stanley 

stunned  voice,  "this  ll  the  moat 
amaslng  thing  I  have  heard  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  existence.  You  could  knock  mc 
down  with  a  feather" 
1  wish  I  had  om 
"This  suit—  this  shabby,  worn-out  suit  -you 
don't  really  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me 
that  you  actually  wanted  this  suit?  Why. 

.;>•>;    :rn  n.-uCSl  ItW    *!.•  I    I  I  MM         ■'  *'•••• 
rummaging   through   your  belongings  ye'  • 
day.  I  thougnt  K  wu  Just  something  you  had 
dlaoarded  and  forgotten  to  give  to  the  desen  - 

ing  poor." 

I  spoke  my  mind  Spring,  coming  to  London 
in  a  burst  of  golden  sunshine,  was  calling  im- 
periously to  all  young  men  to  rejoice  in  their 
youth,  to  put  on  their  new  herringbone -pat- 
tern lounge  suits  and  go  out  and  give  IM  popu- 
lace an  eyeful;  and  this  I  had  been  prevented 
from  doing  by  the  fact  that  my  new  suit  had 
disappeared 

Alter  a  separation  of  twenty-four  hours.  I 
had  just  met  it  in  Piccadilly  with  Ukridge  ln- 
eide  It 

1  continued  to  speak,  and  was  beginning  to 
achieve  a  certain  eloquence  when,  from  a  taxi- 
cab  beside  us.  there  alighted  a  small,  dapper 
old  gentleman  who  might  have  been  a  duke  or 
one  of  the  better -class  ambassadors  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  He  wore  a  pointed  white 
beard,  a  silk  hat,  lavender  spats,  an  Ascot  tic. 
and  a  gardenia;  and.  If  anyone  had  told  me 
that  such  a  man  could  have  even  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  S.  F.  Ukridge.  I  should  have 
laughed  hollowly.  Furthermore  If  I  had  been 
informed  that  Ukridge,  warmly  greeted  by  such 
a  man.  would  nave  ignored  him  and  passed 
coldly  on.  I  should  have  declined  to  believe  it. 

Miracles  Happen 

JSJ  EVER  TH  EL  ESS,  both  these  miracles  hap- 

"Btanley!"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  "Bleta 
my  soul.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  years.  Come 
and  have  some  lunch,  my  dear  boy." 

Corky.'  amid  Ukridge,  speaking  in  a  low, 
strained  voice,  "let  us  be  getting  along." 

"But  did  you  hear  him?"  I  gasped.  "He 
aaked  you  to  lunch." 

1  heard  him.  Corky,  old  boy."  said  Uk- 
ridge gravely.  Til  tell  you.  That  bloke  is  best 
avoided." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"An  uncle  of  mine." 

"But  he  seemed  respectable." 

"That  is  to  say,  a  stepuncle.  Or  would  you 
call  him  step-step?  He  married  my  late  step- 
mothers stepsister.  I'm  not  half-sure."  said 
Ukridge.  pondering,  "that  step-step-step 
wouldn't  be  the  correct  description." 

These  were  deep  waters,  into  which  I  was 
not  prepared  to  plunge. 

•  Out  what  did  you  want  to  cut  him  for?" 

"It  s  a  long  story    III  tell  you  at  lunch" 

"If  you  think  that,  after  pinching  my  Spring 
suit,  you're  going  to  gel  so  much  as  a  crust  of 


"Calm  yourself,  laddie.  You're  lunching  with 
me.  Largely  on  the  strength  of  this  suit,  I 
managed  to  touch  old  Oeorge  Tup  per  lor  a 
fiver    Joy  will  be  unconfined." 

"Corky."  said  Ukridge  some  ten  minutes 
later,  "do  you  ever  brood  on  what  might  have 
been?" 

"I'm  doing  it  now.  I  might  have  been  wear- 
ing that  suit. 

"There  la  no  need  to  go  Into  that  again." 
said  Ukridge  with  dignity.  -What  I  mean  is. 
do  you  ever  brood  on  the  inscrutable  workings 
of  Fate,  and  reflect  how.  but  for  this  or  that, 
you  might  have  been— well,  that  or  this?  For 
instance,  but  for  the  old  Stepper  I  would  be 
the  mainstay  of  a  vast  business  and.  in  all 
probability,  happily  married  to  a  charming 
girl  and  the  father  of  half  a  doten  prattling 
children." 

"Ah.  yea." 

Surreptitious  Man  hey  U  reach 
ATE.  said  Ukridge.  is  odd.  Just  wnen 
things  appear  to  be  going  smoothest, 
bang!  cornea  the  spanner  into  the  machinery, 
and  there  you  are  Take  this  business  I'm 
going  to  tall  you  about.  Just  before  It  hap- 
pened I  had  begun  to  look  upon  myself  as  lor- 
tunes  favorite  child.  Everything  was  break- 
ing right  in  the  most  astounding  fashion. 

My  Aunt  Julia,  having  sailed  for  America  on 
one  of  her  lecturing  tours,  had  lent  me  her 
cottage  at  Market  Deeping  in  Sussex  till  her 
return,  with  instructions  to  the  local  trades- 
men to  let  me  have  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
chalk  them  up  to  her.  From  some  source  I 
had  snaffled  two  pairs  of  white  flannel  trousers 
and  a  tennis  racket  And  I  had  contrived  to 
get  a  couple  of  quid  out  of  old  Tuppy  My 
position  was  solid  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
luck  like  that  couldn  t  last 

Now.  in  a  parting  conversation.  Aunt  Julia 
had  revealed  the  ract  that  her  motive  In  stick- 
ing me  down  at  her  cottage  had  not  been  sim- 
ply to  insure  that  I  have  a  pleasant  Summer. 
It  seemed  that  at  Deeping  Hall,  the  big  house 
of  the  locality,  there  resided  a  certain  sir  Kd- 
ward  Baytlas,  OJ3.E.  a  bird  In  the  jute  indus- 
try. To  this  day  I  have  never  quite  got  it  clear 
what  Jute  really  is;  but  this  Sir  Edward  was 
the  sort  of  O.B  E  to  keep  in  with,  for  his  busi- 
ness had  endless  openings  for  the  bright 
young  man. 

Well.  I  took  the  next  train  down  to  Market 
Deeping.  And  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do. 
Corky,  is  to  visualise  the  general  layout  of  the 
place. 

My  aunt's  cottage.  "Journey's  Bode."  was 
here  where  this  bit  of  bread  is  Here,  next  to 
It.  where  Tve  put  the  potato,  was  a  smallish 
house.  "Pondtcherry,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Baylies,  the  Jute  fancier  s  brother  The  gar- 
dens adjoined,  but  anything  in  the  way  of 
neighborly  fraternbung  was  prevented  for  the 
moment  by  the  fact  that  the  Colonel  was  a  Way 
—at  Harrogate,  trying  to  teach  his  liver  to  take 
a  joke  All  this  expanse  here— I'll  mark  it  with 
a  splash  of  Worcester  sauce— was  the  park  of 
Deeping  Haul,  beyond  which  was  the 


the  first  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  saw  the 
moat  extraordlnaniv  pretty  Rlrl  walking  there 

hither  and  thither  She  came  so  close  once 
that  I  could  have  hit  her  with  an  apple  Not 
thai  I  did.  of  course. 

I  gathered  that  this  must  be  the  0-8>Jt's 
daughter,  or  something  on  those  lines,  and  1 
found  my  whole  attitude  toward  the  jute  busi- 
ness, which  up  till  then  had  been  what  you 
might  rsjll  lukewarm,  clianging  in  a  flash  li 
didn't  tAke  me  more  than  a  second  to  realise 
that  a  Job  involving  this  girl  was  practically 
an  ideal  one.  I  called  at  the  hall  that  after- 
noon,  mentioning  my  name,  and,  from  the  very 
start,  everything  went  like  a  breeze. 

The  days  flew  by.  The  O.B.E.  was  chummy, 
The  girl— her  name  was  Myrtle,  and  I  tnink 
she  had  found  life  at  Market  Deeping  a  Ml  on 
the  slow  side  till  I  arrlved-always  seemed 
glad  to  see  me    I  wa.s  the  petted  neighbor. 

And  then,  one  afternoon.  In  walked  the 
Stepper.  . 

There  have  been  occasions  In  my  life,  Corky, 
when,  if  I  had  seen  a  strange  man  with  a 
white  beard  walking  up  the  path  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house  where  I  was  living.  I  would 
have  ducked  through 'the  back  premises  and 
remaiued  concealed  till  he  had  withdrawn. 
But  It  so  happened  my  financial  affairs  were 
on  a  sound  basis  and  I  hadn't  a  single  creditor 
in  the  world.  So  I  went  down  and  opened  the 
door  and  found  him  beaming  on  the  mat. 

"Stanley  Ukridge?  "  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"I  called  at  your  aunt's  house  at  Wimbledon 
the  other  day,  and  they  told  me  you  were  here. 
I'm  your  Uncle  Percy  from  Australia,  my  boy. 
I  married  your  late  stepmother's  stepsister. 

Alice." 


I 


A  Grand  fatherly  H eleome 

DON'T  suppose  anybody  with  a  pointed 
white  beard  has  ever  received  a  heartier 
welcome.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  any  pet 
day-dream,  Corky,  but  mine  had  always  been 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  rich  Uncle  from 
Australia.  And  here  he  was,  looking  as  I  had 
always  expected  him  10  look. 

"You  can  put  me  up  for  a  week  or  two. 
8t«nley?" 
"Delighted." 

"Nlce  little  place  you  have  here." 
"Glad  you  like  It." 

"Wants  a  bit  of  smartening  up.  though."  said 
the  Stepper,  looking  round  at  the  appoint- 
ments and  not  seeming  to  think  a  lot  of  them. 
Aunt  Julia  had  furnished  the  cottage  fairly 
sparsely. 

"Some  comfortable  chairs,  eh?" 

"Fine," 

"And  a  sofa." 

"Splendid." 

"And  perhaps  a  nice  little  Summerhouse  for 
the  garden."  ^ 

I've  always  maintained,  and  always  will 
maintain,  that  %  there's  nothing  in  this  world 
to  beat  a  real  bachelor  establishment.  Men 
have  a  knack  of  making  themselves  comfort- 
able that  few  women  can  ever  achieve  Aunt 
Julia's  Idea  of  a  chair,  for  instance,  was  some 
autlquc  made  to  the  order  of  the  Spanish  in- 
quisition. 

The  Stepper  had  the  right  conception  Men 
arrived  In  vans  and  unloaded  things  with 
slanting  backs  and  cushioned  seats,  and.  when- 
ever  I  wasn't  over  at  the  Hall.  I  wallowed  in 
these.  The  Stepper  wallowed  in  them  all  the 
time.  Occasionally  he  put  in  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  Summerhouse — for  he  had  caused  a  Sum- 
merhouse to  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 


It  is  always  a  nervous  business  for  a  fellow  to  entertain  the  girl  he  loves  and  her  father  . 

.    .    .    start  carrying  out  the  chairs. 


added  that  the  rabbit,  was  not,  as  had  been 
generally  stated.  Australia's  worst  pest. 

"Tell  me  of  this  girl,  my  boy."  he  said.  Do 
you  give  her  presents?" 

-Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Uncle  Percy."  1 
said.  "I  was  rather  planning  something  of  tile 
kind,  if  only  1  could  see  my  way  to  managing 
it.  It  s  her  birthday  next  week.  Uncle  Percy, 
and  it  crossed  my  mind  that.  If  I  could  stumble 
on  somebody  who  could  slip  me  a  lew  quid, 
something  might  possibly  be  done  about  it. 
Uncle  Percy." 

"Now.  let  me  see,"  mused1  the  old  Stepper, 
wriggling  his  feet  a  couple  of  inches  fartner 
onto  the  table  and  knitting  the  brow  a  bit. 
"What  shall  it  be?  Jewelry?  No.  Girls  like 
their  little  bit  of  jewelry,  but  perhaps  It  would 
scarcely  do.   I  have  it  A  sundial!" 

"A  what?"  I  said 

"A  sundial."  said  the  old  Stepper  "Wrist 
could  be  a  more  pretty  and  tasteful  gilt?  No 
doubt  she  has  a  little  garden  of  her  own.  some 
sequestered  nook,  where  she  wanders  in  maiden 
meditation  on  Bummer  evenings.  If  so.  she 
needs  a  sundial " 

"But..  Uncle  Percy."  I  said  doubtfully,  "do 
you  really  think  .   My  Idea  was  rather  that 


more  like  magic  than  anything,  and  I  began  to 
feel  like  Aladdin.  Apparently  my  job.  from 
now  on.  was  simply  to  rub  the  lamp  and  the 
Stepper  would  do  the  rest. 

"There  you  are.  my  boy."  he  said,  dusting 
the  thing  off  with  a  handkerchief  and  regard- 
ing it  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way.  "You  give 
the  Utile  lady  that  and  she'll  let  you  cuddle 
her  oehind  the  front  door." 

'She  ought  to  like  It."  I  agreed. 

"Of  course,  she'll  like  it.  Shed  better  like 
it.  Show  me  a  wholesome,  sweet -minded  Eng- 
lish girl  who  doesn't  like  a  sundial  and  til 
paste  her  on  the  nose."  said  the  Stepper  warm- 
ly.  "Why,  it  a  got  a  motto  and  everything." 

*' I  e  Sit  nnc  and  Shoures 

A  ND  *o  it  had  In  Old  English  letters. 
**  Some  rot  about  ye  sunn*  and  ye  shoures. 
A  really  classy  sundial. 

I  ll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking  of  doing. 
Uncle  Percy."  I  said.  "How  would  It  be  to 
take  this  thing  over  to  the  Hall  this  morning 
and  ask  Myrtle  and  hex  lather  to  tea  here? 
One  ought  to  repay  hospitality  " 

"Certainly."  said  the  Stepper.  "And  I'll 
make  the  house  a  bower  of  roses." 

"Can  you  get  roses?" 

"Can  I  get  roses!  Don't  keep  asking  me  it 
I  can  get  tlungs.  Of  course.  I  can  get  rosea. 
And  eggj.  too." 

"We  shan't  want  egg*." 

"We  shall  want  eggs."  said  Stepper,  be- 
ginning to  hot  up  again  "If  eggs  are  good 
enough  for  me,  they're  good  enough  for  the 
pop-eyed  daughter  of  a  blighted  O.B.E.  Or 
don't  you  think  so?" 

"Oh  quite,  Uncle  Percy,  quite."  I  said. 

I  would  have  liked  to  inform  him  that  Myrtle 
wasn't  pop-eyed,  but  he  didn't  see.a  in  the 
mood. 

Any  doubts  I  may  have  had  as  to  the  ac- 
ceptability of  my  present  vsniahed  as  .soon  as 
I  had  wheeled  it  across  the  park  in  its  barrow. 
The  Stepper  had  had  the  right  idea.  Myrtle 
was  all  over  the  sundial. 

I  sprang  the  tea  invitation,  and.  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  looked  as  If  there  was  going  to  be  a 
hitch  Uncle  Philip,  the  Colonel,  it  seemed, 
was  due  to  materialise  that  afternoon.  He 
always  made  a  point  of  being  present,  for  his 
niece's  birthday,  however  far  he  had  to  come 
to  be  there;  and  he  would  be  terribly  hurt.  U 
he  arrived  and  found  she  had  Jet  him  down. 
What  to  do? 

"Bring  him  along."  I  said,  of  course. 


It  doesn't  help  when  a  couple  of  the  proletariat 


the  arternoon.  And  he  was  so  touchy,  loo— so 
ready  to  resent  opposition.  I  had  had  visions 
of  him  standing  over  Sir  Edward  and  shoving 
eggs  down  his  throat  at  the  point  of  a  table 
knife.  He  was  better  away,  and  I  hoped  he 
had  fallen  into  a  ditch  and  couldn't  get  out. 

Merry  Pratth 

I  WAS  at  the  top  of  my  form.  I  handed 
1  cups;  I  slid  the  toast  about;  I  prattled 
merrily.  And  I  could  see  the  old  boy  was  im- 
pressed. These  O.BJS's  are  silent,  reserved 
men.  and  he  Just  looked  at  me.  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  meditative  way.  Then,  as  be  was 
dipping  into  his  third  cup  of  tea.  out  he  came 
into  the  open  and  began  to  talk  turkey. 

"Your  aunt  Have  you  heard  from  her. 
by  the  way?" 

"Not  yet.   I  suppose  she's  very  busy." 

"I  imagine  so    An  energetic  woman." 

"Very  All  we  Ukridges  are  energetic.  We 
do  not  spare  ourselves." 

"Your  aunt."  resumed  the  old  boy,  swallow- 
ing some  more  tea,  "gave  me  the  Impression, 
on  one  of  the  conversations  we  had  before  she 
left  England,  that  you  were  looking  lor  an 
opening  in  the  world  of  commerce." 

"Yea."  I  said 

•  In  my  own  business."  he  was  beginning. 

"the  Jute  business  " 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  ap- 
peared.   She  was  one  of  those  snorting  girl*, 
and  she  snorted  something  about  a  gentleman 
I  couldn't  get  It, 
"Who's  a  gentleman?"  I  said 
"Outside.    He  says  he  wants  to  see  you  " 
"It  must  be  Uncle  Philip."  said  Myrtle 
"Of  course."  I  raid.    "8how  him  in.  Don't 
keep  him  waiting,  my  good  girl.   8 how  him  in 
at  once." 

And  in  came  a  massive  bloke  with  large  eye- 
brows and  a  sort  of  look  about  htm  that  made 
you  feel  he  believed  in  infant  damnation  Ob- 
viously not  the  Colonel,  for  Myrtle  *nd  the 
OB.E.  gave  no  sign  of  recognition  Then  who? 
The  man  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me. 

However.  I  flattered  myself  I  could  play  the 
host. 

Oood  afternoon."  I  said  affably. 
"Afternoon."  said  the  bloke. 
"Take  a  chair."  1  said. 

"I'm  going  to  take  all  the  chairs."  he  said. 
"And  the  sofa,  too.  I'm  from  the  Mammoth 
Furnishing  Company,  and  the  check  for  the 
deposit  on  this  stuff  has  been  returned  Refer 
to  drawer'." 
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"No  doubt." 

"That  furniture  wes^  bought  by  my  uncle 
one  ot  the  wealthiest  men  in  Australia,  tf) 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  aland uu. 
would  " 

"No  doubl.  Myrtle,  my  dear,  I  think  we  wtt| 
be  going." 

Some  Impressive  Talking 

'T'HEN.  Corky   I  spread  myself.    On  no 

few  occasions  In  a  life  that  has  had  ill 
ups  and  downs  I  have  been  compelled  to  d( 
some  impressive  talking.  But  now  I  surpaasec 
all  previous  efforts 

The  thought  of  all  that  was  slipping  awa 
from  me  spurred  me  to  heights  I  have  neve 
reached  before  or  since.  And  gradually.  Httl 
by  Utile.  1  made  headway. 

The  old  boy  tried  to  shake  me  off  and  edg 
through  the  French  window*;  but  it  is  prett 
hard  to  shake  me  off  when  I  am  at  my  best, 
grabbed  him  by  the  buttonhole  and  steer* 
him  back  Into  the  room.  And.  when,  in  a  daze, 
sort  of  way.  he  reached  out  and  took  a  slice  o 
cake.  I  knew  the  batUe  was  won. 

"The  way  I  look  at  U  is  this,  I  said,  get  tin 
between  him  and  the  window.  "A  man  like  m 
uncle  would  no  doubt  have  a  number  of  ac 
counts  in  different  banks  The  one  on  whic. 
he  drew  this  check  happened  to  have  insuffi 
clent  funds  In  it.  and  the  manager,  with  grosf 
discourtesy  " 

"Well.  yes.  possibly." 

"I  shall  tell  my  uncle  of  what  has  occurred! 

At  this  moment  somebody  behind  me  gait 
"Ha!"  or  it  may  have  been  "Ho!"— end  I  sou 
around  and  there  in  the  French  window  waj 
standing  another  perfect  stranger. 

This  new  addition  to  our  little 
long.  lean.  Anglo- Indian -looking  lndivtdua 
You  know  the  type  Beige  as  to  general  coioj 
HThcme  and  rather  like  a  Vulture  with  a  whit 
moustache. 

"Uncle  Philip!"  cried  Myrtle. 

The  Vulture  gave  a  kind  of  noo>  in  her  d! 
reel  ion.  "He  seemed  upset  about  something. 

"Don't  talk  to  me."  he  said.   "I  haven  t  tim 
Many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  so  forufl 
but  don't  talk  to  me  now.  child.   There  j  th 
man  I  want  to  talk  to." 

"You  know  Mr.  Ukridge/" 

"No.  I  don't    And  I  don't  want  to.  But 
know  he's  stolen  " 

He  broke  off  with  a  hideous  rattle  in  h 
voice,  and  I  saw  thai  he  was  staring  at 
table.    It  belonged  to  my  aunt  and  was  U> 
only  thing  In  the  room  that  the  shirt -slee 
birds  had  left,  so  It  was  fairly  conspicuous. 


den-but  mwUy  you  would  find  him  indoors, 
with  all  the  windows  shut  and  something  to 
drink  at  his  elbow.  He  said  he  had-  had  so 
much  fresh  air  in  Australia  that  what  he 
wanted  now  was  something  he  could  scoop  out 
with  a 


H  inilil  Hair  \one  of  It 

NCE  or  twice  I  tried  to  get  him  over  to 
the  Hall,  but  he  would  have  none  of  It. 
He  said,  from  what  he  knew  of  O  B  E  s  he 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  take  his  boots  off. 
ran.  moreover,  a  grave  risk  of  being 
berlev  water.  Apparently  he  had 
teetotal  QBE  in  8ydney  and  was  prejudiced 
However,  he  was  moat  sympathetic  when  I 
kejkj  htm  about  Myrtle  He  said  that  he  was 
broadmtnded  enough  to  realise  that  there 
might  quite  passably  be  women  in  the  world 
his  late  wtla.    Concerning  whom  he 


1  gathered  that  thia  must  be  the 
O.B.E.'*  daughter,  or  something 
on  those  lines,  and  I  felt  my 
whole  attitude  toward  the  jute 
business  .  .  .  changing  in  a 
flaah. 

if  you  could  possibly  Jet  me  have  a  fiver— or 
say  a  tenner  to  make  up  the  round  sum  * 

A  Sundial 
»«C  HE  draws  a  sundial '  said  the  old  Stepper 
^    firmly,  -and  likes  it " 
"But  you  can  t  get  a  sundial."  I  urged 
I  can  get  a  sundial."  said  the  old  Stepper, 
with  a  good  deal  of  asperity    "I  can  get  any- 
thing   Sundials,  elephants,  if  you  want  them 
I'm  noted  for  It,    Show  me  the  man  who  says 
that  Charles  Percy  Cuthbertson  cant  get  a 
sundial,  and  EH  give  him  the  lie  in  hie  teeth 
That's  where  1  11  give  It  him.   In  his  teetnt" 

And.  i«  he  seemed  to  be  warming  up  a  bit. 
we  MM  It  at  that  I  never  dreamed  that  be 
would  make  good,  of  course  You'll  admit  l 
think.  Corky,  that  I  ra  a  pretty  gifted  fellow; 
but  if  anyone  called  upon  me  at  practically  a 
moment  s  notice  to  produce  a  sundial.  I  should 
be  nonplussed  Nevertheless,  on  the  morning 
of  Myrtles  birthday.  I  heard  a  yodel  under 
mv  window  and  there  he  was,  ft  land  tag 
a  wheelbarrow  containing  one  of  tn# 

I  had  ever  seen    It  all  seemed  to  me 


tram  and 
a  note  in- 
.  Journey  s 
rm  back  to 


ill  H  as  Well 

*pHE  Colonel,  on  getting  off  the 
going  to  the  Hall,  would  find 
structtag  him  to  come  and  revel  a' 
Ende  So  I  wheeled  the  wheel  nam 
the  cottage,  feeling  that  all  was  well  And  at 
about  half  past  four  the  maid  who  came  in 
from  the  village  by  the  day  to  do  our  cooking 
and  washing  up  announced  Sir  Edward  and 
Miss  Bayltas. 

I'm  an  old  campaigner  now,  Corky,  and  Fate 
has  to  take  Its  coat  off  and  spit  on  its  hands  a 
bit,  If  It  wants  to  fool  me.  Today,  when  Fate 
offers  me  something  gilt-edged.  I  look  it  over 
coldly  I  assume.  tuU  it  has  been  proved  other- 
wise, that  attached  to  it  somewhere  there  is  a 
siring  But,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. I  was  younger,  more  buoyant  more  credu- 
lous, and  I  honestly  supposed  that  this  tea 
party  of  mine  was  going  to  be  the  success  It 
seemed  at  the  start 

The  thing  had  got  under  way  without  a  sus- 
picion of  anything  In  the  nature  of  a  disaster 
Sir  Edward  had  not  bumped  his  head  again.-.t 
the  beam  on  the  ceiling  just  inside  ihe  front 
door  And  though  the  Stepper  s  rosea  were 
present  in  wonderful  prolusion,  he  himself 
hadn't  shown  up.  And  that  seemd  to  me  the 
biggest  stroke  of  lurk  of  the  lot 

You  see.  the  old  Stepper  wasn't  everybody* 
money  To  begin  anth.  he  had  an  apparently 
incurabl'  dislike  of  O  BE  a.  and  then,  be 
combined  with  a  hot-blooded  and  imperious 
nature  the  odd  belief  that  eggs  were  a  suitable 
food  for  adult  human  beings  at  6  o  clock  in 


IT  is 
1  reeled 


Heeled  and  T Ottered 

not  too  much  to  say.  Corky,  that  I 
Yes.  laddie,  your  old  friend  tot- 
tered and  would  have  Tallen.  had  he  not 
clutched  at  a  chair.  And.  from  the  look  in  the 
bloke  s  eye.  it  began  to  seem  that  my  chances 
of  clutching  kl  that  particular  chair  were  like- 
ly to  be  very  soon  a  thing  of  the  past 

He  had  one  of  those  brooding  eyes— two. 
probably,  only  there  was  a  patch  over  the  leu 
one  I  think  someone  must  have  hit  him  there 
A  fellow  like  that  could  scarcely  go  through 
life  for  long  without  getting  punched  in  the 
eye 

But.  my  dear  old  horse  "  I  began. 

"It's  no  use  arguing  We've  written  twice 
and  never  got  an  answer,  and  I've  instructions 
from  the  firm  to  take  the  stuff." 

'But  we  re  using  if 

Not  now.  said  the  blighter  "You're  fin- 
ished 

I  look  back  on  that  moment.  Corky,  old  boy. 
as  one  r>r  the  worst  In  my  career  It  is  always 
a  nervous  business  for  a  fellow  to  entertain  the 
girl  he  loves  and  her  father.  And.  believe  me. 
it  doean  t  hrlp  pass  things  off  when  a  couple  ot 
the  proletariat  surge  into  the  room  and  start 
carrying  out  all  the  chairs  Conversation  dur- 
ing the  proceedings  was.  you  might  say.  at  a 
standstill:  and.  even  after  the  operations 
over    it  wasn't  any  too  easy  to  get  It 


:■:! 


An  Oxy  acetylene  Gaze 

IT  E  switched  an  eye  round  and  let  it 

on  me  like  an  oxyacetylene  blowpipe 
don't  know  what  the  treatment  for  liver  is 
Harrogate,  but  they  ought  to  change  It.  it 
ineffective.  It  had  obviously  done  this  man 
good  at  all 

The  O-B.E.  came  to  the  surface. 

•  What's  the  matter,  Philip?"  he  asked,  art 
noyed.  He  had  only  Just  finished  coughini 
having  swallowed  a  bit  of  cake  the  wrong  wa 

"III  tell  you  what's  the  matter    I  was  l| 
my  garden  Just  now.  and  I  found  it  looted 
looted  t    That  man  there  has  stripped  It 
every  rose  I  possess    My  rosea!   The  place 
a  desert  ' 

"Is  this  tnie.  Mr  Ukridge?"  asked  the  O  U  | 

"Certainly  not."  I  *ald. 

"Oh.  it  isn't?"  said  the  Vulture.  "It  Isn't,  eh; 
There  aren't  any  rose  trees  in  the  garden 
this  house.  I've  been  here  hair  a  doaen  timt 
and  I  ought  to  know.  Where  did  you  get  tnoi 
roses?   Answer  me  that." 

"My  uncle  gave  them  to  me  " 

The  O  B  E.  having  now  disposed  of  the  cak 
uttered  a  nasty  laugh 

"Your  uncle  I  "  he  said. 

"What  uncle?"  cried  the  Vulture.  "Where| 
this  uncle?    Show  me  this  uncle.  Prodi* 
him' 

•I'm  afraid  It  would  be  a  UtUe  difficult  t 
do  that.  Philip, "  aeld  the  O.B.E.,  and  I  didn 
at  all  like  his  manner  "It  appears  that  M 
Ukridge  possesses  a  mysterious  uncle  Noooc 
ha*  ever  set  eyes  on  him.  but  U  would  see 
that  he  buys  furniture  and  does  not  nay  id 
it,  steals  roses  " 

"And  sundials,"  put  in  the  Vulture. 

"Sundials?" 

•That's  what  I  said    After  I'd  had  a  look 
my  garden  I  went  over  to  the  Hall  .  and  th- 
in the  middle  of  the  lawn  was  my  sundla 
They  told  me  this  fellow  here  had  given  it  1 

Myrtle." 

Come  Bach  at  Him 

I   WASNT  In  any  too  good  shape  by  th 
*    time,  but  I  collected  enough  of  the  ol 
manly  spirit  to  come  back  at  him. 
"How  do  you  know  it  was  your  sundial? 


it  had  my  motto  on  it    And.  a* 
t  enough,  he's  stolen  my  Summed 


that 

house!" 
The  OB.E  gulped 

"Your  Summerhouse"  he  said  In  a  low.  a 
most  reverent  voice  The  spaciousness  of  til 
thing  seemed  to  hive  affected  his  vocal  cord 
"How  could  he  have  stolen  a  Summernousel 
T  don't  know  how  he  did  it  In  sections, 
suppose.  Its  one  of  those  portable  Bum  met" 
houses.  I  had  It  sent  down  from  the  Store 
last  month  And  there  it  is.  standing  at  tq 
bottom  of  his  garden  I  tell  you.  the  m 
ought  not  to  be  at  large  He's  a  mene 
When  I  was  ta  France,  during  the  war.  a  piJ 
toon  of  Australians  scrounged  one  of  my  caed 
Iron  sheds  one  night,  but  I  never  eapecuJ 
that  that  sort  of  thing  happened  ta  England 

••Sir  Edward.    I  aaid,  "let  me  explain  M 


the  ORE 


"1  shall  write  those 


a  very 


But  it  was  no  use,  Corky    They  wouidn 
listen.    The  OBI  gave  me  one  look,  ir 
Vulture  gave  me  another,  and  I  rather  f 
Myrtle  gave  me  a  third;  and  then  they  push 
off  and  I  wa*  alone. 

I  went  over  to  the  table  and  helped  my 
to  a  bit  of  cold  toast,  a  broken  man 

About  ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  Mflsj 
of  cheery  whistling  outside  *nd  the  Step 
walked  in 

•Here  I  am  my  boy."  aaid  the  Stepper.  "X 
got  the  eewa      And  he  began  sheidm*  tm-f 
out  of  ewery  p~-k^     n  looked  aa  if  he  h 
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John  Cahot  Honored  as 
First  Italian  in 
( .ana  da 

J^OUTENANT  Francesco  M  aualtiere,  like 
Paul,  U  proud  of  his  Roma:  hip. 
He  came  to  Canada  four  years  ago  from  the 
University  of  Rome  to 
•>tudy  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  on  the 
2612nd  birthday  of  the 
Imperial  city  from  which 
he  halted  he  published  a 
little  book  called  "We 
Italians."  the  first  vol- 
ume ever  published  in 
Canada  by  an  Italian,  So 
one  pioneer  dedicated  his 
work  to  the  other 
pioneer. 
Prance  sco  OuaJUere 
was  an  idealistic  young  Italian  lad  a  poet  by 
instinct,  delighting  in  the  beautiful,  when  the 
World  War  enmeshed  him  In  It*  net.  He 
served  throughout  and  peace  found  him  with  a 
.shattered  and  crippled  leg  and  many  .shat- 
tered Illusions  and  ideals  It  was  a  war  after 
the  war  In  which  he  struggled  through  the 
doubts,  misgivings  and  hesitations  common  to 
those  who  served,  no  matter  what  their  ban- 
ner was.  But  he  had  at  least  a  means  of  ex- 
pression and  in  lucid  and  spiritually  beautiful 
verse  he  transmuted  the  discontents  of  his 
mind  Into  clear  and  rational  thinking.  So 
with  writing,  teaching,  studying.  In  a  leisurely, 
unhurrying  gait,  the  years  after  peace  passed 
and  he  found  himself  at  last  with  the  urge 
for  action  and  adventure.  And  that  urge  led 
him  to  Canada,  to  contrast  a  very  new  with  a 
very  old  civilization. 

He  came  without  a  word  of  English  in  his 
vocabularly.  and  the  first  year  or  two  were 
isolated  ones  for  this  diffident  and  delicately 
eager  young  poet  He  wrote  a  collection  of 
verses,  shortly  to  be  published  in  Italy,  whleh 
he  called  "Exile*  for  Bread"  and  in  which  he 
crystallxed  the  soul  of  -the  Italian  emigrant 
Then  he  wrote  an  Italian  drama,  which  was 
produced  in  New  York  and  which  he  super- 
vised in  production.  New  York  wanted  to  keep 
him  but  the  United  States  immigration  laws 
sent  the  young  dramatist  back  to  Canada. 
Meantime  his  friendships  and  his  contact*  had 
expanded  He  was  now  familiar  with  the 
English  tongue  and  he  was  exceedingly 
familiar  with  the  use  of  English  words  on 
paper  He  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  the 
writing  of  hlA  frst  English  book,  an  ambtiou.'- 
work  for  an  author  in  any  tongue— a  literary 
life  and  criticism  of  Paplni  It  was  the  first 
time  It  had  been  done  comprehensively  In 
either  English  or  Italian  This  book  he  dedi- 
cated to  John  Cabot,  the  first  I  Lallan  to  land 
In  Canada. 

The  folk  lore  of  the  Canadian  Italian  has 
caught  the  fancy  of  this  very  active  and  imag- 
inative young  man  and  he  is  collecting 
material  for  an  Italian  volume  on  the  subject. 
During  a  visit  to  Vancouver  he  was  astonished 
to  find  in  a  public  library  there  a  seventeenth 
century  volume  of  Indian  legends  written  by 
an  Italian  missionary  who  served  In  New 
France.  Since  that  day  there  has  never  been 
another  volume  on  the  subject. 

Lieut.  OualUert  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Italian  War  Veterans'  Association  and  it 
was  at  their  insistent  request  that  he  turned 
over  his  manuscript  "We  Italians"  to  them  for 
publication.  He  has  become  the  voice  of  his 
compatriots  and  his  fellow  soldiers  demanded 
the  right  to  foster  this  first  Italian  book  in 
the  new  land 

After  his  four  years  in  the  Dominion  the 
soldier -poet,  so  curiously  compounded  of  the 
practical  and  the  poetic,  is  passionately  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  see  old  and  new  Canadians 
better  friends  Life  is  very  full  to  him  these 
days  and  he  scarcely  knows  where  he  will  turn 
his  hand  first— to  preaching  Canada  In  Italy, 
or  to  preaching  Italy  in  Canada. 

"There's  Only  One  of  Me" 
Mrs.  Hoover  Told  Crete 

of  V.S.S.  Maryland 

A  MONO  the  pleasing  stories  that  are  being 
told  about  Mrs.  Hoover,  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  8tates.  is  one  which  will 
appeal    particularly  to 
sailors. 

During  the  trip  taken 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
to  South  America,  follow- 
ing his  election,  the 
President-elect  and  his 
party  planned  to  leave 
the  cruiser  Maryland  at 
Valparaiso  in  order  to 
cross  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic,  where  the  Utah 
was  to  pick  them  up. 

The  men  of  the  Mary- 
land staged  a  farewell  party  and  a  young 
chief  petty  officer  made  a  graceful  speech  of 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Hoover,  standing  back  In  the  shadows 
of  the  deck,  could  not  be  seen  when  the 
speaker  concluded.  It  wis  expected  that  he 
would  come  forward  and  make  a  few  remarks, 
but  he  did  not  Instead.  Mrs  Homer  walked 
up  to  the  illuminated  ring  wh-re  the 


Mr«.  ii.-.-T 


"Dear  Davy  Jonea,"  she  said,  using  the  name 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  young 
officer  In  honor  of  his  brilliant  perf  or  ma  nci> 
of  that  role  during  the  customary  ceremonies 
when  the  ship  crosmd  the  Equator  "I  want 
you  to  know  how  much  Mr  Hoover  and  myself 
appreciate  what  you  have  said  about  ua  I 
want  you  to  know  that  we  shall  never  forget 
•he  Maryland,  her  officers  and  her  enlisted 
men   We  are  leaving  you  with  a  heavy  heart. 

•  If  you  come  to  Washington  at  some  future 
time  and  you  see  me  on  the  street,  or  else- 
where. I  may  not  recognise  you.  for  you  are 
all  different  In  civilian  clothes  You  must 
remember,  too.  that  there  are  a  lot  of  you.  and 
only  one  of  me.  If  that  happens  you  must 
not  hesitate  to  come  up  and  speak  to  me  Tell 
me  that  you  wore  on  the  Maryland,  and  I 
taall  be  so  happy  to  see  you 


Canadian  Wins  Fame 


* mamillah  Joins  l\anks 

oi  Select  (  olon  \  of 

Deposed  Kings 


Enthusiast   I9 rest* r res 

Historic  <  Canadian 
Landmark 


IT  la  a  far  cry  from  Winchester  Street. 
Toronto,  to  a  lofty  high-windowed  studio 
111  W>m  ni'.h  t*trt>ri   New  York    thr  artists' 

Mecca,  where  every  tall  building  in  a  certain 
section  consist*  of  specially  constructed  studio 
apartments  It  Is  even  farther  when  the  road 
has  been  traveled  via  London,  Parts  and  the 
trenches  of  Flanders,  as  it  was  by  a  man  whose 
blurry  signsture  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
certain  very  popular  periodicals  published  in 
the  United  States  and  who  r.  lands  in  the  top- 
moat  rank  of  magazine  Illustrators  today  — 
H  J  Mowat,  whose  peculiar  gift  for  portray- 
ing the  very  heart  of  a  dramatic  mystery  in 
black  and  white  has  caused  much  heart- 
burning among  the  editors  who  want  his 
services  and  can't  get  him. 

A  literary  luncheon  party  in  New  York  was 
recently  surprised  en  bloc  when  the  question 
of  successful  Canadians  In  the  United  States 
came  up.  and  the  New  York  editor  of  the  Red 
Book  referred  to  Hal  Mowat  as  one  of  this  dis- 
tinguished company  "Sure'"  said  the  editor. 
•  He's  a  Canadian  all  right.  He  was  born  in 
Montreal  and  lived  a  long  time  in  Toronto—  ' 

London  is  the  city  closest  to  his  heart  as  an 
artist.  "I  love  London."  he  says.  "Its  a 
great  place  for  a  black-and-white  worker.  But 
New  York,  of  course,  is  the  real  market  for 
one's  wares.  In  the  very  early  days  I  mad'* 
the  round*  of  the  New  York  publishing  houses 
with  4  portfolio  under  my  arm,  meeting  the 
usual  disappointments  that  all  young  artists 
must  encounter.  My  first  commission.  I  re- 
member, was  from  the  American  Magazine, 
and  I  took  the  Job  so  seriously  that  I  spent 
several  days  hunting  the  docks  to  find  exactly 
the  right  type  of  sailor  for  my  Illustration. 
Finally  I  found  him.  dragged  him  to  my  attic 
of  a  studio,  paid  him  lavishly  for  sitting,  and 
after  delivering  my  drawings  in  high  nope 
found  that  I  had  just  about  broken  even  on 
the  transaction!  Arthur  Stringer  and  Arthur 
William  Browne  roomed  In  the  same  shabby 
house  with  me  at  that  time— they  have  since 
become  really  famous.  I've  never  been  what 
one  might  call  a  success,  because  I  work  too 
slowly.    I'm  not  good  at  mass  production. 

"You  like  your  Job?"  he  was  asked. 

"Rather!"  he  answered,  his  seriousness  giv- 
ing way  to  a  smile.  "But—"  and  he  waved  a 
hand  about  the  studio,  dusky  now  in  the  twi- 
light, with  its  pillars,  its  balcony  and  Its 
paneled  walls— "this  is  no  way  to  live!  One 

( ietogenarian  A  thlete 
Wins  Marathon  Prize 
it  \  aneourer 

'T'O  live  eighty  years  is  an  achievement  in 
Itself.  When  people  say  of  an  octoge- 
narian that  "he  seems  to  be  possessed  of  all 
his  faculties."  they  do  so  with  flattering  awe. 

Such  a  remark  about  Major  C.  B.  Fowler, 
of  Vancouver,  would  be  only  sarcastic.  There 
are  men  of  fifty  who  merit  that  appraisal  more 
than  he.   He  is  an  athlete. 

A  Vancouver  newspaper  held  an  eleven-mile 
walking  marathon  around  Stanley  Park  re- 
cently. There  were  five  classes,  one  of  which 
was  for  men  ol  sixty  or  more.  Of  the  seventy 
entries  in  this  veteran  group.  Major  Fowler 
was  much  the  oldest.  He  spotted  his  com- 
petitors from  rune  lo  nineteen  years  and  fin- 
ished fifth,  winning  a  prize  for  his  erfort  in 
1 :59.  a  minute  less  than  two  hours. 

At  his  first  appearance  in  a  meet  of  any 
consequence,  in  Leicestershire,  he  electrified 
the  crowd  by  winning  the  100-yard  dash  and 
the  mile  run.  Gradually  he  developed  into  one 
of  the  best  mllen,  of  his  day  In  the  Midlands, 
clipping  off  the  distance  in  a  lairly  consistent 
i  22.  stUl  considered  good  time  in  first  class 
company. 

Born  in  County  cork,  he  attended  scnool 
and  college  in  Ireland,  but  after  being  articled 
to  ah  architect  he  ran  away  at  seventeen  and 
joined  the  Dragoon  Guards.  During  the  eight 
months  before  his  family  found  him  out  and 
hauled  him  back  to  complete  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  learned  the  groundwork  of  what  is 
today  his  favorite  sport,  fencing. 

Fencing  happens  to  be  not  one  of  the  popu- 
lar sports  in  Vancouver,  but  Major  Fowier  I 
cunning  with  the  foils  has  not  deserted  nun. 
despite  a  lack  of  competition  He  has  a  few- 
pupils  to  whom  he  gives  lessons. 

Last  Pall  there  was  a  convention  ol  about 
500  window  dressers  in  Vancouver.  A  Iriend 
or  the  major's  asked  him  to  arrange  some 
kind  of  entertainment  for  the  banquet.  There 
had  recently  come  to  town  a  young  French 
fencing  master.  M.  Gerard  de  Movieu.  who  was 
struggling  u>  build  up  a  class,  and  a  match 
was  arranged 

"I  had  found  out  how  he  could  beat  me," 
explained  the  major  afterwards  with  a  chuckle 
"80  I  did  not  give  him  a  chance  At  slow,  de- 
liberate fencing  he  was  my  master,  but  I  went 
right  a',  him  and  rushed  him  off  his  feet 

Age  conquered  youth  by  greater  aggressive- 
ness! 

His  sideboard  is  covered  with  trophies  of  his 
prowess  as  an  athlete,  a  swordsman  and  snot. 
In  pre-Blsley  dsys  he  was  a  member  of  tne 
Irish  team  at  the  international  nflr  meet  sr. 
Wimbledon  and  for  his  individual  score*  won 
the  St.  George's  silver  Jewel,  a  salver  and  s 
purse  of  gold  During  the  Boer  War.  debarred 
by  his  age  from  overseas  service,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  regular  army  as  a  musketry  in- 
structor. 

His  last  race  prior  to  the  Vancouver  mara- 
thon was  at  Cardiff  It  was  a  MS -mile  walk- 
ing contest  open  to  all-comers.  He  was  tnrn 
fifty-three  years  old  but  in  a  field  of  eighty - 
mm  he  finished  fifth,  by  an  odd  coincioence. 
in  that  race  also. 


I  Fresh  Sim  t 


'  How  long  were  ymj  engaged  fr.  Clarice?" 
1  don't  know,  my  watch  stopped." 


An  angr)  man  rushed  into  a  newspaper  office 
and  shouted  See  here,  you've  pubiuhed  an 
announcement  of  my  death  by 
That's   got  to  be  corrected.' 

-Well."  replied  the  young  man  at  the 
counter  "wr  never  retract  anything  we  have 
published,  but  I  II  tell  you  what  well  do  Well 
put  you  in  the  births  column  tomorrow  and 
■m  you  a  fresh  Ml* 


A  MA  NULLAH. 
Afghanistan 


Hal  Mowat.  a  Canadian  artist,  who  has  become  famous  in  the  United  States. 


of  these  days  I'm  coming  back  to  Canada; 
I  own  a  hilltop  Just  outside  of  Montreal  and 
that's  the  place  I  wont  to  settle  down.  It  la 
practically  impossible  to  work  in  New  York 

f  kridge  and  the  Old 

Stepper 

•  Continued  Prom  Preceding  Pago 

been  looting  every  henroost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood   "Where  are  our  guests?" 

"Gone  " 

"Gone?" 
He  looked  around 

"Hullo!  Whores  the  furniture?" 

"Gone." 

"Oone?" 

I  explained 

"Tut.  tut!"  said  the  Stepper. 
I  sniffed  a  bit. 

Hrtunu  il  (  lurks 

"["\ON'T  make  siuuing  noises  at  me.  ray 
boy."  said  the  Stepper  reprovingly. 
The  best  of  men  have  checks  returned  from 
lime  to  time." 

"And  I  suppose  the  best  of  men  sneak  eggs 
and  roses  and  sundials  and  Summerhouses?" 
I  said.   And  I  spoke  bitterly.  Corky. 

"Eh?"  said  the  Stepper.  You  don't  mean 
to  say  " 

"I  certainly  do." 

"Tell  me  all." 

I  told  him  all. 

"Too  bad'"  he  said.  "I  never  have  been  able 
to  shake  off  this  habit  of  scrounging.  Wherever 
Charles  Percy  Cuthbertson  Is,  there  he 
scroungea.  But  who  would  have  supposed  that 
people  would  make  a  fuss  about  a  little  thing 
like  that7  I'm  disappointed  in  the  old  coun- 
try Why.  nobody  In  Australia  minds  a  little 
fcrounging.  What's  mine  is  yours  and  what* 
yours  is  mine— that's  our  motto  out  there.  On. 
well,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  I 
suppose." 

"There's  a  lot  to  bo  done  about  it!"  I  said. 
"The  O  B  E  doesn't  believe  I've  got  an  uncle. 
He  thinks  I  pinched  all  those  things  myself 

"Does  he?"  said  the  Stepper  thougntfuUy. 
Does  he.  indeed  ?" 

'  And  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  go  up  to  the 
Hall  and  explain  " 

"Precisely  what  I  was  about  to  suggest  my- 
self. I'll  walk  over  now  and  put  everything 
right.  Trust  me.  my  boy.  I'll  soon  fix  things 
up." 

And  he  trotted  out  And  that.  Corky,  is  the 
last  I  ever  saw  of  him  till  today. 

It  s  my  belief  he  never  went  snywhere  near 
the  Hall  I  am  convinced  that  he  walked 
straight  to  the  station,  no  doubt  pocketing  a 
couple  of  telegrsph  poles  and  a  flve-barr^d 
gate  or  so  on  the  way.  and  took  the  nest  train 
to  London. 

Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  O  B.K  s 
manner,  when  1  met  him  next  day  In  the  vU- 
lage.  to  suggest  that  everything  had  been  put 
right  and  things  fixed  up  I  don't  suppose  a 
jute  merchant  has  ever  cut  anybody  so  thor- 
oughly. 

And  that's  why  I  wish  to  impress  It  upon 
you.  Corky,  that  that  snaky  and  conscienceless 
old  Stepper  Is  best  avoided  No  matter  now 
glittering  the  prospects  he  may  hold  out.  1 
say  to  you— shun  him! 

Looking  at  the  thing  In  one  way.  taking  the 
short,  narrow  view.  I  am  out  a  lunch  possibly 
a  good  lunch.  But  do  I  regret?  No,  Who 
knows  but  what  a  man  like  that  would  have 
been  called  to  file  telephone  at  the  eieventn 
hour  leaving  me  stuck  with  the  bill* 

And  even  supposing  he  really  has  got  money 
now— how  did  he  get  it?  That  la  the  question 
I  shall  make  inquiries    and.  If  I  find  that 
has  pinched  the  Albert  Memorial,  I 
shall  know  what  to  think! 


And  live  anywhere  else,  and  I  don't  know  just 
how  Ml  manage  It  But  I  have  a  small  son 
and  no  boy  should  be  forced  to  take  an  ele- 
vator every  time  he  goes  out. ■ 


Declared  the  Hollinger 
Prospect  Was  uNo 
Good?9 


J^OMEWHERE  in  its  muskeg  and  forest  ill- 
nesses, Northern  Ontario  holds  the  recret 
of  Alec  DAldcl     The  tragi-comcdy  of  tnc 
prospector  who  discovrrcd  one  of  the  world's 

richest  mines  and  said  it  was  "no  d   good 

is  no  mere  camp-fire  invention.  It  ||  gospel 
truth.  Alec  D'Aidcl  cam?  seventy-five  miles 
to  the  cabin  of  Joe  Moore,  the  Indian  trapper. 
The  trail  came  east  across  the  De  Grsssy 
River  into  the  township  of  Adams  Here  ne 
built  his  first  camp,  on  a  cedar  tree  Is  marked 
1907  Alec  did  the  work  by  himself  He  made 
a  trail  to  the  centre  of  the  south  boundary  of 
what  is  now  the  Hollinger  mine.  Tnis  broke 
out  on  Loti  B  and  10  of  what  is  now  the  Town- 
ship of  Tladale.  He  discovered  another  quartz 
lead  on  the  present  Hollinger  vein.  This  he 
"single-jacked."  l.e.  used  a  little  drill  and 

powder.    "Its  no  d         good!"  declared  Alec 

This  about  a  mine  that  has  now  turned  out 
roughly  one  hundred  and  thirty  million*  in 
gold.  Alec  is  a  mystery  man.  It  is  not  known 
why  he  never  recorded  the  Hollinger  or  the 
Mclntyre  as  he  had  done  work  on  both  prop- 
erties. He  died  In  some  unknown  way  in  tnc 
bush.  Some  say  he  was  drowned 


who    lost    the    throne  of 
because  he  tried  to  foist 
European  ideas  and  customs  on  the  tribesmen 

of  his  mountain  kingdom,  ha*  now,  it  seems, 
given  up  attempts  to  regain  his  realm  and  will 
seek  refuge  in  Europe.  In  .xohig  into  retire- 
m<nt  he  will  be  following  the  fashion  set  by 
Kaiser  William  II  a  decade  ago  and  earned 
on  by  a  dozen  or  so  other  monarch*  whose 
throne*  became  unsafe  for  occupancy  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  The  little  group  of  ex -kings, 
duke-,  and  prim  es  have  taken  up  varied  occu- 
pations lu  dliferent  countries  to  compensate 
for  vanished  splendor. 

The  Kaiser,  who  doubtless  ranks  as  the  dean 
of  the  scattered  colony,  has  become  a  follower 
ol  the  art  of  letters,  and  from  the  quiet  re- 
treat at  Doom.  Holland,  emanate  weighty 
articles  from  his  own  pen  and  :hose  of  inter- 
viewers. The  next  In  rank  is  perhaps  cx-K.ng 
Manuel,  of  Portugal.  He  has  settled  down  In 
a  villa  in  Twmkenham.  England,  for  his  exile, 
and  has  become  a  country  gentleman,  raising 
(arm  products  playing  tennis  and  seeking 
antiques  in  London  shops  for  diversion  Of 
late,  however,  he  has  been  putting  in  about 
ten  hours  a  day  working  on  a  bibliography 
luting  the  many  rare  books  in  the  Portuguese 
language  which  are  contained  in  his  own 
private  library. 

One  of  the  moai  picturesque  of  the  group 
Is  Aga  Khan,  an  Indian  Prince  living  In 
Paris.  He  is  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Ismail! 
sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  number  about  five 
million,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  direct 
dependent  of  Mohammed  himself.  He  has 
not  given  up  his  power,  however.  At  the  end 
of  euch  Mohammedan  solar  year  a  committee 
of  elders  from  his  native  land  come*  to  Parts, 
weighs  Aga  Khan,  and  pays  lum  his  weight 
in  gold.  This  now  amounts  to  about  200 
pounds.  On  this  money  he  manages  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  maintain  one  of  the 
largest  racing  stable?,  in  Europe. 

Greece  makea  several  contributions  to  the 
ranks  of  retired  royalty  The  former  King 
George  II.  who  was  forced  to  leave  his  country 
In  1925.  wanders  from  one  European  State  to 
another  generally  preferring  London  or 
Bucharest,  while  the  Queen  Mother  lives  in 
Florence.  When,  early  this  year,  Prince 
Christopher,  of  Greece,  married  the  Princess 
Francolse.  or  Prance,  royalty  was  well  repre- 
sented The  Duke  de  Guise,  father  of  the 
bride;  the  former  Queen  Amelie.  of  Portugal, 
the  Princesses  Marguerite.  Irene  and  Theo- 
dora and  Prince  Nicholas,  of  Greece,  all  at- 
tended the  ceremony. 

Former  King  Frederick  Augustus  HI.  of 
Saxony,  seems  happy  in  his  Sibyllenort  Castle 
In  Germany.  He  has  an  estate  of  30,000  acres 
and  has  as  a  neighbor  the  former  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany.  Ex -King  Ferdinand,  of 
Bulgaria,  also  lives  in  thai  country,  while 
Prince  Carol,  of  Rumania,  spends  most  of  his 
tune  In  Ports  and  his  son  is  king  of  his  native 
land.  The  former  Sultan  Wahid  El  Din.  of 
Turkey  has  adopted  Switzerland  as  his  home. 

In  the  Far  East,  where  things  change  less 
rapldlv.  one  lormer  grand  monarch  is  exiled. 
This  is  the  boy  Emperor  of  China 


Old  Saws 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  sits  In  an  old  carpenter  shop 
In  Ottawa  That  accounts  for  the  old  saws 
we  get  from  tliat  bench  -  High  River  Times 


The  Filipino  houseboy  came  into  the  living- 
room  and  made  believe  fuss  with  the  plants 
Finally  he  turned  and  said: 

"Missy  redlect  hundred-piece  dinner  set?" 

"Yes.  Chan,  a  hundred  pieces;  what  about 
It?" 

He  disappeared  and  came  bock  with  his  hat. 
'  Think  Chan  go  long.  Two  hundred  pi 

now.  missy!" 


Works  at  Making  Good  Canadians 


Mr.  L.  M   Fortier  (left)  at  Port  Royal 

"jpHERE  u  a  remarkable  study  for  a  psychol- 
ogist in  the  life  story  of  Loftua  Mortimer 
Fortier,  civil  servant,  pioneer  and  adminis- 
trator and  curator  of  the  museum  which  lie 
founded    in  Annapolis  Royal. 

Mr.  Foruer  was  born  in  Kingston  seventy- 
two  years  ago  of  nuxed  French  and  English 
ancestry,  but  was  brought  up  an  English  speak- 
ing Canadian  He  became  s  clerk  in  the  office 
of  .the  secretary  of  the  Governor- General  and 
at  twenty-one  was  sent  We*'  to  the  men 
baby  town  of  Winnipeg  as  a  civil  servant. 
Two  years  laier  he  was  one  of  the  rounder*  of 
Brandon  a  trainer  of  its  constitution,  a  mem- 
ber of  its  first  council,  iu  firrt  matfirrrate  and 
one  of  its  first  merchants  lister  he  returned 
to  the  Government  service 

After  close  on  to  forty  years  nf  work  Mr. 
Fortier  realised  a  dream  of  long  sending.  He 
had  never  been  to  the  Annapolis  Valley,  but  ne 
had  made  up  his  mind  tliat  when  he  retired 
he  would  make  his  home  tl  ere.  He  seemed  lo 
bo  obsessed  with  the  Idea  of  returntn;:  to  the 
scene  where  three  centuries  before  an  ancestor 
of  his  had  sailed  to  trade  Charles  Aubert  de 
la  Chesnaye  was  a  trader  and  ship  commander 
in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  the  West 
Indies  and  he  knew  Port  Royal  v/hrn  It  was 
4  small  French  outpost  of  empire.  De  la 
Chesnaye  was  granted  papers  of  nobility  under 
the  hand  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  it  U 
specified  in  them  that  his  descendants  by 
daughters  as  well  as  by  ions  shall  have  ihe 
right  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  family  Through 
this  clause  Mr.  Fortier.  who  is  descended  on 
the  distaff  side  of  the  family,  bears  the  arms 
of  his  picturesque  ancestor  wtjp  loved  Port 
Royal  so  dearly. 

Mr  Fortier  realized  his  dream  before  retire- 
ment, for.  because  of  his  war  duties,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  settle  In  Nova  Scotia- 
He  had  a  choice  of  headquarters  and  of  course 
selected  Annapolis  Royal,  the  English  town 
that  grew  out  of  Port  Royal,  as  his  home 

He  immediately  identified  himself  with  those 
who  were  making  feeble  attempts  to  guard  the 
few  relics  of  romantic  days  thai  remained. 
That  was  in  1913.  For  seven  years  he  labored 
unremittingly,  though  it  seemed  a  thankless 
task  to  attempt  to  rouse  the  contented  old 
town  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  .Ha  aclics.  The  famous  old 
fort  was  abandoned  and  falling  into  ruin,  the 
parade  ground  a  cow  pasture  He  was  a 
Westerner  from  'up  hi  Canada"  and  he  had 
to  guard  against  rousing  the  antagonism  of 
those  who  might  resent  his  persistence  and 
tenacity.  In  1817  the  Government  agreed  to 
set  the  property  aside  as  park  lands  and  to 
undertake  the  necessary  repairs.  Two  years 
later  the  first  museum  room  was  opened  with 
Mr.  Fortier  as  volunteer  curator,  and  in  1020 
he  retired  from  the  civil  service  and  devoted 
all  his  time  to  the  fort  voluntarily,  and  that 


he  hai»  done  ever  since.  His  adventures  in  col- 
lecting the  relics  which  now  fill  the  flnp  old 
fort  to  overflowing  are  faaclnatlng  as  he  tells 
them,  but  he  has  now  come  to  one  of  the 
biggest  enterprises  of  his  post-retirement 
career.  He  is  now  negotiating  the  rebuilding 
of  the  original  Port  Royal,  the  fort  or  palisaded 
dwellings  built  by  de  Monts  and  Chvnplaln  in 
1004  New  England  friends  have  offered  ten 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  project  and  the 
balance  of  the  money   is   being    raised  in 


Discovered  t  obalt  Bui 

Begged  for  Dinner 
■    In  After  Life 


of  concert  hall  -hearing  long 
of  plantation 
sir.  I  see  rou  are  a  Southerner 
The  Other-No.  I'm  s 


Father  Redkevich  and  a  group  of  his  young  pe< 

"pHlS  Is  the  story  of  a  W      rnrr  a  Western 
*     Canadian,  who  was  born    in  Central 
Europe  and  who  l»  engaged  In  the  very  wortn- 
while  Job  of  moulding  voung  Canadians. 

His  name  is  Father  Redkevich.  and  he  is  the 
priest  of  the  little  Greek  Catholic  Church  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Lethbrldge  Alberta 
His  partsh  is  a  large  and  busy  one  situawM  in 
l)M  henrt  of  Ihe  Bout  hem  Alberta  «l  and  coal 
mining  fields,  and  Father  Redkevien  |  time  is 
filled  from  early  morning  until  late  at  nignt. 
He  It  is  who  keep*  the  altar  lights  Burning, 
who  christens  the  babies,  who  marries  the 
youths  and  maidens  growing  up  in  his  parish 
and  who  in  sadder  moments  stags  the  last 
ritual  for  thf  dead 

But  there  are  other  tasks  that  Father  H^o- 
kevicb  turns  to  when  the  rout  me  of  his  omee 
l*  ove'  f"»  »/ie  <1a'-   sni  those  'ji f  are  pieaj 

ant  ones.  In  his 


e.  whose  parents  came  from  Central  Europe, 
people,  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants  born 
In  Central  European  countries,  countries 
againat  which  some  Canadians  would  close  the 
door  and  place  over  it;  "Central  Europeans 
N  t  Wanted. "  It  is  with  these  young 
it  Ms  congregation -these  new 

that  the  good  father  la  concerned  and  he 

»t  teaching  them  Communism,  but  rather 


They  have  their  study  elub  In  which  tney 
learn  of  Canada's  history  and  Institutions-, 
they  hear  lectures  by  selected  speakers  stage 
concerts  and  plays  and  engage  In  other  cul- 
tural puwuiu*  all  under  the  guidance  of  tnis 
very  active  and  vry  earnest  young  pnest 
Thry  have  another  aim  also— to  spread  sun- 
shine and  contentment  in  the  community, 
making  bright  tfteir  homes,  their  little  church. 


C*  RED  La  rose  was  the  discoverer  of  CObaJL 
He  used  to  be  a  blacksmith's  helper  He 
and  five  others,  including  the  Tlmmlna  broth- 
era,  sold  the  Laroae  mine  and  received  H 7.600 
apiece  from  It  The  agreement  was  that  the 
money  should  go  back  Into  other  mines  out 
Fred  backed  down  "I  put  it  in  de  Bank  ol 
Ottawa."  he  said  "Dere  it  am  safe  "  Fred 
went  back  to  Hull  There  he  could  be  aeen  at 
any  time  lining  the  fellows  up  for  free  drinks 
at  a  saloons  bar  One  day  he  went  to  the  Bank 
of  Ottawa — but  the  pitcher  had  gone  to  the 
well  once  too  orien  and  the  well  was  more  than 
dry  He  was  informed  his  account  was  over- 
drawn "Wcg  %  dal?"  he  wondered.  "Me  no 
under*  ten  "  He  hod  thought  there  wo*  no 
bottom  to  the  |T7 .500  Poor  Fred  was  out  bag- 
ging from  the  membera  of  Parliament  on  Par- 
liament Hill  the  next  day  Ihr  Pr««nrh  mem- 
ber rose  In  righteous  wrath  "I  had  to  ft** 
Fred  Laroae.  the  great  discoverer  of  Cobalt,  a 
dime  this  morning  fee  breakfast."  he  stormed. 
He  ended  tn  asking  the  Government  to  rot* 
Fred  tttOftn    This  was  in  iwlO 


Stunt  Flying  Explained  in  Aviation  Slang 

 ^  I  "Nofl* dlvc?  Nothln  ,n  M '  The** 

A  HE  aviator  who  one*  held  the  1  —  t— >  — — ^M  ,  „■  ten -thousand -foot  dive*  with  power 


THE  aviator  who  once  hfld  the 
loop-the-loop  record.  Pilot 
Oene  Shan*,  explain*,  in  a 
rerent  number  of  Modem  Mechanics 
how  to  perform  aerial  "stunt*."  In- 
cidentally, this  clown  of  the  air  tells 
his  story  in  the  slang  used  by  avia- 
tors—a slang  now  almost  as,  rich  as 
that  of  the  baseball  diamond  or  the 
prize-ring    He  saya: 

First  let's  take  a  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent tricks  of  air  acrobatics.  I'll 
tell  you  about  the  loop,  the  Immel- 
man.  the  history  of  each,  and  what 
they  are  good  for.  Then  we  can 
slide  along  and  see  how  they  are 
done 

•To  begin  with,  let's  look  at  the 
loop.  I  can  speak  with  a  little  au- 
thority on  this,  because  I  set  the 
first  honest- to-goodness  quantity- 
measure  loop-the-loop  record  last 
year.  Went  up  one  afternoon  in  a 
Waco  nine,  OXS  motor,  and  slid 
around  the  inside  of  the  barrel  till 
I  ran  out  of  gas.  Beln'  which  con- 
dition of  the  motor.  I  decided  not 
to  loop  any  more  and  came  down. 
About  581  times— that's  what  they 
told  me.  I  lost  count. 
•  "This  looping  stunt  Isn't  difficult 
alter  you  get  used  to  it.  It  is  a  good 
wartime  and  military  manoeuvre 
and  holds  the  crowds  breathless  at 
country  fairs.  I  guess  they  figure 
you  will  spill  out  and  get  badly  scat- 
tered as  you  go  over  th«  top.  But 
loops  to  the  fellow  who  Is  doin  'em 
are  pretty  much  like  straight  flying 
The  world  seems  to  go  around  and 
around  crasy-like.  while  you  Just 
bat  along  aa  though  you  were  pretty 
much  flying  straight  away 

"To  loop,  the  ship  ||  dlvcd  to  gain 
speed.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  dived 
the  motor  Is  cut  so  that  it  does  not 
■peed  up  measurably.  Then,  as  the 
stick  is  pulled  slowly  way  back,  the 
motor  la  gunned  wide  out  When  the 
world  u  standing  upside  down  the 
gun  is  cut  a  little  better  than  idling 
speed.  The  stick  1*  straightened  up 
a  bit.  so  that  when  she  regains  div- 
ing speed  you  will  have  something 
left  to  pull  her  back  with. 

"The  main  Idea  Is  to  keep  the 
wings  Irvel  and  the  ship  looping  In 
a  true  rlrcle  Instead  of  as  along  a 
screw  thread 

"Not  to  hard. 

The  outside  loop  is  an  angle- 
maker  if  there  ever  was  one.  I 
have  seen  fellows  try  to  do  it,  and 
I  have  tried  It  myself,  but  you  can  t 
try  it  with  a  ship  that  is  very  stable 
like  a  Waco  or  a  Jenny  or  a  Stand- 
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ard.  For  one  thing,  the  normal 
wing-loadings  are  reversed.  You 
throw  all  the  stress  on  the  landing - 
wires,  which  are  only  single.  The 
only  thing  which  will  throw  you 
around  the  loop  L~.  speed  and  plenty 
of  it  Given  speed  and  only  one  set 
of  wires  to  carry  a  reversed  load, 
and  the  wings  of  most  ships  would 
be  near  the  cashlng-ln  point.  Stay 
away  from  the  outside  loop  unUl 
you  own  a  Curtis  Hawk,  or  some- 
thing with  non-bustable  fighting 
wings  on  her  Then,  with  plenty  of 
nerve,  and  about  2.000  air-hours' 
skill  behind  you.  you  might  get  by 
with  It. 

"Now  for  the  Immelman  turn. 
•  Old  man  Immelman  was  a  Oer- 
man  ace.  who  preceded  most  of  the 


libcrately  invented  It.  He  probably 
get  caught  in  a  hot-box  during  somi' 
engagement,  and  found  he  had  to 
go  some  place  In  one  sweet  heck  of 
a  hurry  or  gel  peppered. 

"It  Is  the  turning  manoeuvre  par 
excellence  and  was  used  to  fool  the 
enemy  by  a  quick  reversal  of  direc- 
tion. 

"It  Is  started  by  a  slight  dive, 
when  the  engine  Is  throttled  so  it 
will  not  speed  up  much.  Then  It 
is  gunned  for  all  It  Is  worth,  and  the 
ship  slowly  jerked  into  the  first  half 
of  a  loop.  Doesn't  matter  which 
way  the  ship  is  rolled  over,  but  if 
you  roll  it  the  opposite  way  the 
prop  is  turning,  it  will  come  over 
quicker.  The  trick  Is  to  get  her 
right  side  up  while  you  have  flylns; 
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the  burble  point  is  reached— which 
it  shouldn't  be.  That  is.  the  burble 
point,  or  a  stall,  should  never  hap- 
pen to  come  to  pass.  The  ship 
should  sort  of  spiral  up  the  half  ol 
the  loop,  coming  out  at  the  top  half 
in  normal  flying  position,  going  the 
other  way  from  what  it  was  when 
now-famous  flyers.  How  he  came  I  speed.  Just  before  she  stalls  upside  I  the  turn  started, 
to  Invent  his  Immelman  turn,  down  To  do  this  you  will  have  to  j  "However,  you  ain't  seen  nothln' 
which  fs  now  being  sadly  corrupted  (  start  sticking  her  over  when  you  are  I  till  you've  "bar  l  rolled '  That's  a 
by  calling  It  a  wing-over  turn.  Is  about  one-third  tip  the  loop,  so  she  trick  for  the  books! 
hard  to  imagine.    I  doubt  If  he  de-   will  be  right  side  up  with  care  when      "The  roll  is  started  when  you  have 


gained  plenty  of  flying  speed  in  a 
gentle  glide  with  the  motor  all  out. 
The  wing  Is  flipped  over  and  kept 
t  hat  way  Then  the  rest  of  the  trick 
lies  In  keeping  the  ship  in  the  line  of 
flight.  The  tendency  will  be  for  the 
tail  to  whip,  and  you  will  have  to 
diddle  the  rudder  and  the  elevator  to 
keep  the  old  mill  banging  along  a 
direct  path. 

"A  variation  of  the  roll  is  the  fall- 
ing leaf,  so  called  because  that's 


what  it  looks  like  to  observers  on 
the  ground  The  ship  is  sort  ol 
-tailed,  and  as  it  falls,  the  wings 
are  whipped  from  side  to  side,  first 
up  and  then  on  the  other  side,  with 
the  line  of  f  ht  normal.  It  is  like 
the  barrel  ...  except  that  the  roll 
Is  never  I  impieted.  The  plane 
swings  back  and  forth  like  a  crazy 
pendulum. 

"Then  there  is  the  ordinary  rx>om. 
the  stall,  and  the  nose  dive,  side  slip, 
and  the  tall  spin  yet  to  cover. 

"All  but  the  last  are  simple  as  pie. 
The  zoom  is  merely  a  sort  of  a  hedge 
hop.  You  use  up  the  excess  speed 
and  energy  stored  up  from  a  dive  to 
kifr  the  old  wagon  skyward-  again. 
Only  don't  make  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing It  too  fast  too  near  the  ground 
Early  in  the  Pull  User  series  of  races 
an  army  captain  dove  for  the  start- 
ing line,  planning  to  jerk  the  ship 
out  of  the  dive  and  scuttle  along 


with  screaming  speed  for  the  finish 
line. 

"He  got  fooled.  The  wings  bit  all 
the  air  they  could  chew— they  car- 
ried their  maximum  load  and  held 
but  the  plane  was  a  powerful,  heavy 
one.  and  small.  The  wings  slid 
through  the  air,  carrying  full  load, 
which  was  not  enough  to  stop  all  the 
energy  which  had  been  stored  up 
by  the  dive. 

"The  result  was  blotto  for  the  cap- 
tain. A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
flatter  than  a  pancake  stepped  on. 
and  his  friends  were  picking  him  up 
on  blotting  paper  If  that  had  hap- 
pened higher  up.  the  speed  would 
have  been  finally  damped  out.  the 
wings  would  have  caught  hold  and. 
Instead  of  churning  through  solid 
air  to  the  ground,  helpless  and  hap- 
less the  captain  would  probably  be 
flying  today,  like  all  careful  pilots 
are. 


"Noae  dive?  Nothln  to  It!  These 
ten -thousand -foot  dive*  with  power 
full  on  were  myths  of  the  wax.  The 
ship  couldn  t  have  been  pulled  out 
of  such  a  dive,  for  the  flying  wires 
would  have  pulled  through  the  flim- 
sy spars  that  war-time  ships  were 
powered  with  But  there's  no  pilolin 
needed  in  a  noae  dive,  except  to  pull 
her  out  of  it  gently,  and  to  throttl- 
the  engine  so  It  won't  throw  a  con 
rod  or  the  prop 

Side  slip?  Best  little  altitude 
killer  known  when  coming  in  for  a 
landing  Nose  dives  are  faster,  but 
they  give  you  speed  which  you  can't 
kill,  and  you  are  apt  to  overshoot 
the  field 

•  Tail  spins  are  a  subject  in  them- 
selves 

"Tali -spuming  has  often  been 
called  nose-epinnlng,  which  Is  really 
more  accurate,  but  aa  m  the  case  of 
the  Immelman.  usage  has  leaned  to 
the  descriptive  side  rather  than  to 
the  accurate  technical  aide. 

"Tall-spinning  is  safe  enough  If 
done  at  great  height,  and  is  de- 
cidedly the  quickest  way  of  losing 
altitude  without  gaining  too  much 
speed.  It  requires  very  great  skill, 
but  there  ia  much  confusion  between 
nose-spinning  and  spiral  divas.' 

"Tall-spinning  is  primarily  a  rota- 
tion on  an  axis,  not  m  line  with  the 
body,  but  passing  through  the  nose, 
merely  because  the  side  pressure  at 
the  front  Is  the  air  force  causing  the 
spin.  But  this  movement  is  quite 
distinct  from  a  corkscrew  twisting  of 
the  aeroplane  on  its  own  axis  due 
merely  to  rolling  the  wings  end  over 


"Some  ships  will  go  into  a  spin 
Just  after  a  stall  with  the  engine  on, 
and  will  come  out  by  shutting  off 
engine. 

"  A  dangerous  feature  of  apinning 
comes  in  when  there  la  too  much 
side- fin  surface  in  front  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  as  this  stiffens  the 
aeroplane,  making  it  harder  to  get 
out  As  a  rule,  ships  with  long  tails 
will  come  out  of  a  spin  easily.  Short 
ships  spin  readily. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  the 
aeroplane  can  be  brought  out  or  the 
spin  or  any  of  theae  position  by 
merely  bringing  all  controls  to 
neutral,  and  Just  holding  them  there 
courageously  for  a  definite  time 
Then,  by  pushing  forward  Into  a 
diving  position,  and  holding  them 
there  for  a  length  of  time  to  regain 
control  on  the  flaps,  the  ship  can 
be  flown  out  of  her  predicament " 


English  Skylark  Is  Unique  Asset  of  Victoria 


By 

J.  K.  UNSWORTH 


M 


ANY  a  resident  of  Victoria 
has  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the 
unique  attractions  nor  have  they 
come  under  the  spell  of  one  of  its 
distinctive  charms  The  fame  of 
this  attraction  is  spreading  to  other 
places  with  the  result,  for  example, 
that  a  fortnight  ago  a  party  of  fifty 
young  women  belonging  to  a  Seattle 
excursion  made  it  their  chief  busi- 
ness during  their  short  stay  here  to 
seek  it  out. 

0  li  the  song  of  the  skylark,  the 
English  skylark,  that  exquisite  song- 
ster, the  prince  of  warblTs,  wV.ose 
Caroline  and  trilling  can  bj  heard 
any  day  by  those  who  will  leave  be- 
hind the  rattle  of  the  streets  and 
the  honking  of  motor  cars  and  will 
wait  in  the  alienee  of  the  orchard 
or  meadow  for  this  outburst  of  glori- 
ous melody  from  the  upper  blue. 

The  skylark  Is  a  little  bit  of  Eng- 
land that  has  made  itself  at  home 
at  this  Up  of  Vancouver  Island.  He 
is  not  a  native  son  He  Is  a  thiice- 
welcome  Immigrant.  Over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  In  1903.  one  hun- 
dred pair  were  brought  out  by  the 
local  Naturalist  Society  which  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  some  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Govern- 


ment. Other  birds  were  imported 
at  the  same  time,  robins,  blue  UU 
and  bullfinches,  but  none  of  them 
survived  the  change  and  I  he  new 
surroundings  but  the  skylark.  The 
birds  were  released  in  June  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Jubilee  Hospi- 
tal and  along  Shelbourne  Street. 
Again  in  1913  a  consignment  of 
fifty  was  brought  over  and  from 
theae  two  flock*  are-  descended  the 
songsters  of  today 

Their  habitat  la  the  district  indi- 
cated, in  general  the  Saanich  Pen- 
insula and  more  particularly  the 
Oordon  Head  area  and  the  high- 
lands above  the  city  The  goal  of 
the  Seattle  girls'  club  on  their  visit 
the  past  two  years  has  been  the  de- 
lightful oak -sentinelled  meadow  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  property  on  Cad- 
boro  Road,  north  of  the  Uplands 
golf  course.  One  of  the  dellffhts  of 
the  ore  hard  1st*  in  the  city's  surburbs 
is  the  morning  music  of  the  unseen 
singer. 

Not  to  stress  the  commercial  side 
of  It,  the  skylark  Is  an  asset  that  Is 
peculiar  to  Victoria.  There  is  no 
other  place  In  Canada,  nor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  nor  perhaps  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  makes  bis 
home     He  has  a  foothold  here  but 


not  a  very  secure  one.  They  are 
none  too  numerous  compared  with 
the  hosts  of  them  that  rise  from 
English  meadow?  and  carry  a  chorus 
through  from  morn  till  night.  There 
they  have  been  even  caught  and 


hawk  Four  eggs  of  a  muddy  grey 
are  found  In  the  nest  which  is  cam- 
ouflaged by  bcJng  built  rather  rudely 
of  sticks. 

What  memories  rise  in  English 
hearts  at  the  thought  of  the  skylark. 


birds''  to  find  the  birds  they  can 
find  nowhere  else.  The  artistry  in 
color  and  form  that  has  made  But- 
chart's  Gardens  world-famous  will 
be  supplemented  by  the  artistry  or 
the  English  skylark.     How  attrac- 


Habitat  of  English  Skylark — In  the  meadows,  among  the  oaks  and  orchards,  this  prince  of  songsters  makes 
his  home.    This  view  ia  taken  from  the  ninth  hole  of  Uplands  Golf  Course  and  looks  north  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Farm,  which  is  one  of  the  skylark's  better  known  haunts. 


sold  as  a  table  delicacy  Any  van- 
dal who  would  attempt  «uch  a  ruth- 
leas  treatment  of  our  Victoria  sky- 
lark* would  get  short  shift.  They 
are  a  rare  and  delicate  treasure 
that  should  be  most  carefully 
guarded     Their  chief  enemy  Is  the 


What  rapture  comes  to  the  lover  of 
nnture  and  of  nature's  symphonies 
at  the  hearing  of  his  song.  More 
and  more  bird-lovers  will  think  of 
Victoria  as  the  city  of  the  skylark 
and  will  make  their  pilgrimage 
thither      They    wUl    "follow  the 


tive  thi.-.  bird  of  the  blue  sky  is  to 
the  sensitive  soul  Is  suggested  in  a 
sketch  which  appeared  in  the  an- 
nual number  of  the  Plymouth  Girls' 
Club  through  whore  courtesy  It  is 
reproduced 
In  a  meadow  on  the  softly  sloping 


Money  Available  for  Channel  Tunnel  Construction 


¥~">ORMAL  announcement  by  M. 
H  A  de  Fleurlo.  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain,  that  France 
la  ready  at  once  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  construction  of 
the  long-iliscussed  tunnel  under  the 
English  Channel  has  inspired  the 
belief  that  work  on  the  project  will 
actually  be  under  taken  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Former  Premier  Baldwin  some 
monthr  ago  declared  the  readiness 
of  his  Government  to  re-open  the 
proposal  to  build  the  tunnel  As  a 
medium  of  employment  for  several 
thousand  men  for  nearry  five  years 
and  later  as  an  artery  of  trade  and 
travel  of  great  value,  the  project 
has  met  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
approval 


The  Channel  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Blr  William' 
Bull  has  at  Its  disposal  the  entire 
sum  of  1 145  000.000  which  la  the  esti- 
mated coat  of  the  project  and  is 
willing  to  proceed  with  the  work 
without  any  financial  help  from 
either  Government  On  the  other 
hand,  its  sole  interest  u  the  comple- 
tion of  the  development  and  it  is 
ready  to  step  aside  and  leave  the 


entire  work  to  the  Governments,  if 
the  latter  so  desire 

The  economic  feasibility  of  the 
undertaking  appears  lo  be  more 
generally  conceded  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  U  was  under  discussion, 
but  there  Is.  as  yet.  no  indication 
that  the  Council  of  Imperial  Defence 
has  relented  its  opposition. 

Through  the  various  efforts  now 
being  advanced  to  get  the  tunnel 
construction  begun  It  Is  hoped  to 
alter  the  official  mind  of  the  Defence 
Council,  the  present  position  of 
which  Is  the  most  effective  barrier 
to  progress  of  the  scheme 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Parliament 
has  already  voted  twice  in  favor  of 
the  project  and  that  work  upon  it 
was  actually  commenced  In  1883 

The  Dally  Mall  in  advocating  the 
scheme  has  said 

The  time  la  ripe  for  the  scheme 
to  be  carried  out  Immence  advan- 
tages would  be  derived  by  Britain, 
chiefly  because  thousands  more  peo- 
ple would  vUrtt  this  country  from 
abroad,  and  great  assistance  would 
be  given  to  trade 

"The  late  Marshal,  who.  with  the 
late  Carl  Halg.  led  th*  Allied  armies 
to  victory,  declared  that  if  there  had 


been  a  Channel  tunnel  there  would 
have  been  no  war. 

Today  the  foremost  businev  men 
of  this  country,  and.  Indeed,  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  are  convinced  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  link  would 
lead  to  an  enormous  development  of 
international  trade 

"It  Is  estimated  that  delay  in  put- 
ting the  scheme*  into  execution 
means  to  England  an  annual  loss  of 
million*  of  pounds  in  trade  and 
paasenger  traffic. 

There  I*  a  greater  desire  to  travel 
j  than  ever  before,  and  the  proapect 
|  of  being  able  to  go  direct  from  Lon- 
!  don  to  Paris  tn  five  or  six  hours,  to 
the  Riviera,  to  Berlin,  and  even  to 
I  Constantinople  would  have  an  ir- 
resistible appeal." 

Sir  William  Bull,  the  chairman  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee,  told 
a  reporter  that  all  the  plans  for  the 
tunnel  had  been  prepared  and  per- 
fected, that  every  penny  of  the  £39  - 
j  000.000  required  for  the  undertaking 
|  was  available,  and  that  only  the 
|  sanctioning  word    of  the  British 
Government   was  now    needed  to 
start  the  great  work     He  said 

•There  are  thousands  of  people 
,  living  on  the  Continent  who 


visit  this  country  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  face  crossing  the 
Channel  by  steamer 

"There  would  be  a  constant  flood 
of  visitors  passing  between  England 
and  the  Continent  if  a  tunnel  ex- 
isted Fair  weather  and  foul,  day 
and  nigh;,  there  would  be  an  unin- 
terrupted running  of  trains. 

"Just  think  of  making  a  train 
Journey  to  Paris  as  simply  and  com- 
fortably as  we  now  go  to  Waler. 
through  the  Severn  Tunnel!  Life 
would  be  wonderfully  changed  for 
millions  of  people. 

Another  great  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  would  provide  employment 
for  at  leaat  12/100  men  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  that  the  skill  of 
many  of  the  unemployed  miners 
would  certainly  be  in  demand. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  en- 
gineering The  French  have  already 
taken  fl  000  soundings,  and  there  k] 
no  question  of  any  great  obstacle 
having  to  be  met  with  in  making 
the  tunnel. 

"We  do  not  want  the  Government . 
unless  they  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  ao.  to  find  any  of  the  money 
We  are  not  out  for  profit,  and  there- 


fore if  the  Government  want  lo  take 
the  thing  over  we  should  willingly 
let  them  do  so.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  do  this.  I  have  got  all  the 
monry  ready,  and  if  we  had  the 
Government  sanction  we  could  start 
work  tomorrow 

"Apparently  the  Council  of  Im- 
perial Defence  has  reasons  of  State 
for  not  agreeing  to  the  project,  but 
they  have  not  yet  made  them  clear. 
They  have  almply  said  that  they 
think  the  tunnel  is  inadvisable 

"We  want,  the  Council  to  go  Into 
the  question  quite  rrankly  with  us 
It  aerrru  that  It  la  feared  that  the 
tunnel  would  be  an  awkward  thing 
In  case  or  war.  But  there  would 
be  plenty  of  ways  of  overcoming 
am  difficulty  that  II  might  present. 
By  touching  a  button  In  Dover 
Castle,  or  In  London  even,  we  could 
close  the  tunnel  at  the  first  hint  of 
danger  We  could  flood  It  tn  a  very 
short  while,  though  probably  we 
should  not  wish  to  do  this  aa  it 
would  damage  the  tunnel:  or  we 
could  pump  it  full  of  poison  gas. 

"It  seems  that  the  Air  Force  la 
against  the  proposal  They  say  that 
they  would  have  to  keep  a  watch  at 
both  end*  of  the  tunnel,  and 
thia  would  entail  a 


heights  above  the  city  of  Victoria  j 
scattered  groups  of  Plymouth  girls 
ar»*  'estlng  In  the  deep  grass.  A 
eoft  May  wind  plays  over  the  grass- 
es, rustling  the  leaves  of  the  few  old 
oaks  that  sentinel  the  field.  For 
the  rest  there  is  perfect  silence. 
The  gay  chatter  of  the  automobile 
trip  hither  has  died  away,  nor  Is 
there  rustling  of  magizines  nor  tast- 
ing of  chocolates — and  even  the 
ever-present  radio  ha.«  »aken  a  nap 

A  delightful  .-.ense  of  detachment 
settles  upon  all.  nestled  here  in  a 
secluded  meadow  above  this  quiet 
English-Canadian  city.  Far  away 
seems  the  city,  farther  are  the 
chasm -ribbed  Olympics,  and  farther 
still  down  the  misty  Straits  lies  the 
morning's  starting  place  of  this 
unique  pilgrtmage.  We  look  up  Into 
the  bluest  of  sklee,  over  which  a 
white -feathered  cloud  or  two  saun- 
ters and  listen  We  are  in  the 
mood;  subdued,  sttent.  tuned. 

Then  from  out  the  blue  comes  the 
music  for  which  we  made  this  May 
Day  journey  After  the  first  burst 
of  subdued  exclamation,  each  holds 
her  breath  to  mlaa  no  note  of  the 
exquisite  caroling,  trilling,  warbling 
that  floats  down  from  the  blue  It 
is  the  skylark,  the  English  skylark. 

of  their  forces  Are  we,  then,  such 
a  very  timid  race?  No  bomb  has 
yet  been  invented  or  thought  of  that 
could  do  the  slightest  damage  to 
the  tunnel,  for  It  would  be  much  too 
far  down  for  a  bomb  to  reach  It. 

"The  tunnel  would  be  built  of 
frrro -concrete,  and  there  would  be 
double  lines  of  track  and  inter- 
mmmunicaung  tunnels  rather  like 
those  of  the  Underground  Railway 

"In  time  there  might,  be  another 
big  tunnel  underneath  the  original 
one.  for  there  would  be  an  enormous 
increase  of  trade  and  traffic  it.  a 
few  years 

From  mouth  to  mouth  the  tunnel 
would  be  thirty-six  miles  long, 
though  only  twenty-four  mile*  of  it 
would  be  under  the  sea  It  would 
take  four  and  one  half  years  Co 
struct" 


poised  on  tremulous  wing,  pouring 
out  his 

"Full  heart. 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremedi- 
tated art." 

Even  the  wind  stops  to  listen.  As 
for  us.  It  Is  as  if  time  were  not. 

The  sweet  bird,  the  blithe  spirit. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  It, 

has  caught  us  up  into  his  seventh 
heaven.  Yet  we  know  the  seconds 
are  lengthening,  though  the  sweet 
notes  cease  not  to  drift  downward 
For  a  moment  the  strain  Is  lost, 
only  to  be  caught  again  as  he  pushes 
up  higher  into  the  empyrean. 

Higher  still  and  higher. 

From  the  earth  thou  springes! 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire. 

The  blue  deep  thou  wlngeat. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar. 

And  soaring  ever  alngeat. 

At  last,  sailing  downward  into 
clearer  vision,  he  floats,  still  warbl- 
ing, to  lose  himself  in  the  grassy 
home  yonder,  from  which  he  sprang 

There  is  a  moment  or  two  for 
ejaculation  that  can  not  be  re- 
strained And  then  again,  and 
again,  and  yet  again  Almost  a 
score  of  songsters  Joined  in  that 


brief  but  prolonged  half  hour,  to 
lure  us  back  another  day. 

The  Uplands  of  Victoria  is  the 
only  spot  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where 
the  English  skylark  has  made  its 
home  Some  years  ago  the  local 
Naturalist  Society  brought  out  sev- 
eral varieties  of  English  singing 
birds  and  aet  them  free  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Mainland.  Of 
them  all  the  skylark  alone  habit- 
uated himself.  He  brought  his  home 
along  with  him.  this  sweet  "scorner 
of  the  ground."  this  "blithe  spirit.'' 
who  "showers  a  rain  of  melody." 
ever  panting  "forth  a  flood  of  rap- 
ture so  divine."  to  all  who  seek  him 
out,  who  leave  behind  the  world  s 
din  and  chatter,  its  Jazzing  and  Its 
honking  and  lie  quiet  In  the  mead- 
ow, waiting  for  his  message  from 
above. 

Of  all  the  places  where  he  was 
aet  free  he  choae  only  theae  Uplands 
of  the  Saanich  Peninsula,  their  oak-, 
and  orchards  for  his  nesting  place 
and  songster's  throne. 

Twice  have  the  Plymouth  girl" 
vtilted  him.  and  twice  sky  and  wind 
have  Joined  him  In  giving  them  a 
welcome  The  charm  is  upon  them 
They  will  go  again, 
with 


The  btgyeat  shipment  of  iree 
muskrau  ever  to  be  shipped  from 
Canada,  a  thousand  tn  number, 
were  carried  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Expreas  Company  from  Oak  Lake. 
Manitoba,  to  Hamburg.  Oermany, 
recently  They  were  trapped  In  the 
breeding  ground*  on  the  Manitoba 
rat  farm  and  shipped  in  boxes  each 
box  holding  twelve  pairs  They  were 
shipped  on  CP  freighter  Beaver- 
ford  from  Mrntreal.  and  the  muak- 
rats  were  in  good  condition  with  a 
of 


rT^HREE  men  arrived  recently  at 
1  Eastbourne,  between  Brlgb- 
ton  and  Hastings  England, 
and  put  up  at  a  fashionable  hotel, 
saying  that  they  had  Just  missed 
their  steamer  at  Southampton,  al- 
though It  later  developed  that  they 
had  not  been  allowed  to  go  on  board, 
having  being  recognised  as  card- 
s harpers  of  international  repute 

At  the  same  hotel  there  waa  stay- 
ing an  elderly,  kindly  faced  man 
who  appeared  to  be  a  wealthy  Lon- 
don merchant,  or  possibly  a  banker, 
enjoying  his  Christinas  holiday.  As 
ia  usual  when  the  quarry  la  sighted, 
two  of  the  trio  broke  from  the  third, 
appeared  to  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him.  until  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  elderly  man.  Then 
the  latter  was  asked  to  make  a 
fourth  in  a  friendly  game  of  cards 
He 

The 


Then  one  of  the  trto  said 
his  luck  would  not  continue  If  we 
played  for  small  stakes "  They 
played  for  small  stakes  and  the  Lon- 
don man's  luck  continued  Then 
the 


stakes  were  raised  showed  that  he 
owed  about  S3.500. 

The  victim  candidly  admitted  that 
he  did  not  have  that  sum  with  him. 
but  that  he  could  draw  a  draft  on 
his  London  concern,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  ratiafactory.  So  he  made 
out  a  paper  addressed  to  Embank- 
ment, S  W  I .  where  he  said  his  place 
of  business  was.  and  where  a  man 
named  "New hall"  was  asked  "to  hold 
the  bearer*"  The  elderly  man 
•Igned  the  paper,  folded  It  and 
handed  It  to  one  of  the  Uio.  saying  I 

There,  you  present  this  at  the  ad- 
dress given  and  you  will  get  what 
Is  coming  to  you." 

They  unfolded  the  paper  and  at 

waa  no  mention  of  the  £*700  due 

"Oh.  that's  quite  aH  rlgrhl "  said 
the  Londoner  "I'm  good  for  any 
amount  there  Of  course,  you  will 
only  aak  for  what  I  owe  you  and  no 


The  three  held  a 
to 


"Who  ta  he'    they  asked 
T  can't  tell  you  who  he  ia.  but  1 
made  higher  and  he  c*n  tell  you  what  hi*  concern  ia  at 
to  loae  ontil  the  Embankment.    S  W.I,      It  s  New 
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Beads  of  Now  and  Long  Ago 


l"*^   easy  chair  to  baby  in  her  perambulator. 

wears  beads  ln  these  days.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  must  be  employed  in  their 
manufacture.  The  beads  In  the  necklaces  are 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  nearly  all  are 
very  beauliluL 

Few  people  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to 
afford  the  glass  beads  of  every  color  and 
t.hsulr,  and  pearls,  ivory  and  precious  stones  are 
costly  enough  to  satisfy  the  taste  or  the  whim 
of  the  wealthiest. 

The  twentieth  century  is  well  on  Its  way. 
yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago 
women  were  as  fond  of  beads  as  their  descend- 
ants are  In  our  time.  In  My  Magazine,  we  find 
a  description  of  a  bead  factory  supposed  to  be 
30.000  years  old.  It  was  discovered  in  a  cave 
ln  the  South  of  France  Inhabited  by  men  of 
the  Reindeer  Period,  and  over  200  ivory  and 
horn  beads  were  found.  Fmm  the  eumOfl 
specimens  discovered  it  Is  obvious  that  an 
actual  manufactory  of  beads  existed  at  this 
place,  and  from  waste  products  of  the  indus- 
try scattered  through  the  cave  earth  It  has 
been  posible  to  trace  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture in  all  its 


To  begin  with,  a  strip  of  reindeer  horn  or 
mammoth  tusk  was  cut  off  with  a  flint  kntie 
and  made  Into  a  rodlike  shape  by  scraping. 

The  rod  was  ringed  round  at  intervals  with 
deep  notches,  the  pieces  between  the  notches 
were  broken  off.  and  a  hole  was  bored  througn 
the  centre.  The  bead  was  then  polished  and 
the  process  was  complete.  All  this  work  was 
done  with  flint  Implements,  and  no  doubt  ex- 
pert members  of  the  tribe  spent  their  time  in 
making  beads  and  other  articles,  which  were 
then  bartered  to  those  in  search  of  personal 
ornaments. 

In  many  cases  numbers  of  beads  and  per- 
forated teeth  and  shells  have  been  found  as- 
sociated with  human  bones,  showing  by  tnetr 
position  that  they  are  the  remains  of  neck- 


Our  remote,  ancestors  evidently  took  a  pride 
ln  ornamenting  themselves,  and  with  their 
clothing  of  skins,  necklaces,  pendants.  Ivory 
bangles,  and  headdresses  must  have  presented 
a  striking  and  barbaric  appearance.  They 
were  certainly  not  the  naked  savages  many 
people  have  supposed  them  to  be. 


i<lri<<>  From  Edinburgh         Eyes  for  the  Blind 


C  GOTLAND  has  for  centuries  ban  noted  tor 
the  excellence  of  its  schools.  Today  its 
capital.  Edinburgh.  looks  to  Its  boys  and  girls 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  their  ancestors.  There,  as  in  Canada, 
most  children  leave  school  at  fourteen.  These 
young  people  are  all  given  a  card  by  what  cor- 
responds to  our  school  board. 

"The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts."  someone  has  said.  The  Edinburgh 
authorities  give  their  lads  and  lasses  credit  for 
good  sense  and  good  feeling.  This  Is  part  of 
the  message  the  card  bears: 

'Oreat  Issues  depena  on  this  period  of  your 
life.  Choices  are  being  made  now  by  which 
the  course  of  your  life  for  good  or  ill.  for  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Is  determined. 

"Very  soon  you  must  choose  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession Let  your  choice  be  a  real  one  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  drift  haphazard  into , 
anything.  Thought  and  will  are  given  to  you 
that  you  may  make  a  wise  and  intelligent 
choice. 

"There  are  Uvea  in  which  the  call  of  duty 
runs  counter  to  capacity  and  desire,  and  that 
call  must  always  be  obeyed.  Your  Ufework 
should  be  the  sphere  in  which  you  can  do 
your  best  not  for  yourself  only,  but  for  your 
home,  for  your  country,  for  mankind. 

'The  greatest  of  all  choices  Is  that  between 
Rood  and  evil;  whatever  else  you  may  be  or  do. 
we  trust  you  to  be  good.  Speak  the  truth  al- 
ways, whatever  It  costs  you.  Be  courteous  to 
everybody;  to  honor  another  Is  to  honor 
yourself. 

Keep  your  temper.  There  Is  no  harm  in  hav- 
ing a  temper:  the  harm  lies  ln  losing  it 

"By  fresh  air.  by  cleanliness,  by  recreation, 
by  regular  habits,  keep  your  body  fit. 

"Be  temperate  in  all  things.  Beware  oi 
strong  drink.  Athletes  ln  training  abstain 
from  alcohol.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  be  al- 
ways at  our  fittest. 

"Never  bet  or  gamble.  Oambling  robs  work 
of  its  seat  snd  Interest.  It  is  a  great  evil,  de- 
structive of  character,  disastrous  in  its 
quencea. 

"Keep  yourself  pure.  Your 
possession  is  a  pure  character.    It  is  easily 
lost:  It  is  terribly  hard  to  regain. 

"Keep  your  mind  clean  and  well -informed. 
Oood  books  are  Kings'  Treasures.  Read  only 
the  best.  The  best  of  all  books  is  the  Bible. 
Read  It  daily;  get  to  know  It  thoroughly.  A 
few  verses  read  every  morning  or  evening  is 
I  he  best  of  all  tonics  for  mind  and  soul. 

"Most  important  of  all  is  the  Soul,  your  real 
seir  by  which  you  come  into  touch  with  Clod. 
Speak  to  God  often.  'Ten  minutes  in  the 
morning  with  God.'  said  Henry  Drummond. 
'will  alter  the  complexion  of  the  whole  day.' " 


The  Krauties  of  Summt  r 

The  Summer!    The  8ummer!    The  exquisite 
time 

Of  the  red  rose's  blush  and  the  nightingale's 
chime. 

The  chant  of  the  lark  and  the  boom  of  the 


The  season  of  brightness  snd  beauty  and  glee. 

It  is  here— It  la  hare!    It  is  lighting  again. 
With  sun-brmlded  smiles,  the  deep  heart  of  the 
glen ; 

It  is  touching  the  mountain  and  tinging  the 
hill. 

And  dimpling  the  face  of  the  \pm  laughing 

nn. 

It  is  flooding  the  forest  trees    richly  with 


And  flinging  gold  showers  m  the  lap  of  the 
broom ! 

I  have  heard  the  lark  warble  his  hymn  in  the 
sky. 

1  have  seen  the  dew-tear  in  the  meek  daisy's 
eye. 

I  have  scented  the  breathe  of  the  fresh  open'd 
flowers. 

I  have  pluck  d  a  rich    garland  from  bright 

hawthorn  bowers. 
My  footsteps  have  been  where  the  violet  sleeps. 
And  where  arches  of  eglantine  hang  from  the 

steeps. 

I  have  startled  the  linnet   from   thickets  of 
shade. 

And  roused  the  fleet  stag  as  he  bask'd  ln  the 
Rlade. 

And  my  spirit  is  blithe  as  a  rivulet  rlear. 
For  the  Summer,  the  golden -crowned  Bummer 
is  here! 


O  LDTDNttS  is  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
of  mankind,  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest.  Yet 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  were  blind. 
Homer,  who  lived  in  ancient  Greece,  and  who 
was  the  most  wonderful  poet  of  a  wondertul 
race,  was  blind.  The  story  of  Samson  Is  a  very 
old  one.  John  Milton's  poems  and  other  writ- 
ings are  the  pride  of  England.  But  Milton 
could  not  have  written  "Paradise  Lost"  without 
the  help  of  his  daughter  and  others  who  read 
and  wrote  for  him.  Before  and  since  his  tune, 
the  devotion  of  friends  or  relatives  has  helped 
the  bund  to  acomplish  wonders. 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  France.  When  he 
was  three  years  old  he  lost  his  sight.  En- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  music  he  became  or- 
ganist in  a  Paris  church  and  gathered  round 
him  a  group  of  blind  children  whom  he  taugnt 
as  best  he  could.  It  was  he  who  invented  the 
raised  letters  by  means  of  which  the  bund  can 
read.  What  printing  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
centuries  before,  that  and  more  was  Braille 
to  the  blind  It  made  them  independent.  Ifo 
longer  would  the  blind  person  have  to  wait 
until  some  one  was  ready  to  read  to  him  or  her. 
The  fingers  could  trace  out  the  dotted  words 
of  poem  or  story  at  will 

It  Is  just  a  hundred  years  since  Louis  Braille 
gave  this  great  boon  to  his  fellow  sufferers.  In 
Oreat  Britain  the  year  Is  being  celebrated  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ln  a  beau- 
tiful way.  All  choral  societies  are  asked  to 
give  a  public  performance  of  Mendelssohn  s 
"Hymn  of  Praise"  ln  aid  of  the  institute. 

We  have  a  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Canada.  This  society  sends  out  books  and 
teachers.  More  books  are  needed  and  they  are 
expensive,  In  this  centenary  of  the  invention 
of  Braille,  all  who  can  should  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Louis  Braille,  the  illustrious  Frenchman, 
by  helping  our  institute,  or  when  possible,  to 
serve  some  blind  person  ln  other  ways 


The  Utile  Girl  Doftn 

the  Stri  ct 

JEAN  was  only  four,  so  it  was  no  wonder 
**  there  were  many  things  she  did  not  un- 
derstand. Her  parents  were  well-to-do.  so 
Jean  lacked  nothing  that  might  help  her  to  be 
happy  and  contented. 

Toys  she  had  In  plenty;  more  than  she  knew 
what  to  do  with.  She  was  puzzled  by  the 
thought  that  she  had  so  many  and  the  little 
girl  down  the  street  had  none. 

Her  mother  tried  to  explain  It.  but  Jean  did 
not  seem  to  understand.  She  was  puzzled  also 
because  the  little  girl  down  the  street  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it  at  all.  It  was  she  herself  who 
was  a  little  bit  discontented. 

One  day.  while  her  mother  was  busy  up- 
stairs. Jean  took  it  into  her  head  to  take 
the  little  girl  down  the  street  a  doll  >he  did 
not  want.  She  did  not  tell  her  mother.  But 
she  must  have  felt  happy,  for  next  day  she 
took  the  little  girl  a  rather  expensive  set  or 
bricks.  This  gradual  dispersal  of  her  toys 
went  on  for  a  week  Then  her  mother  missed 
them  from  the  cupboard  and  asked  Jean 
what  she  had  done  with  them. 

So  the  truth  came  out,  and  when  Jean  had 
finished  her  story  she  stood  expecting  to  be 
scolded.  But  her  mother  was  loo  surprised  for 
words,  and  did  not  speak.  80.  gathering  con- 
fidence. Jean  said.  "Please  Mummy,  can  I  take 
the  rest?  It  is  much  nicer  welching  Mary 
play  with  them." 

There  Is  something  to  be  learned  from  this 
story,  both  by  nice  children  and  by  mothers. 
-Children's  Newspaper. 


Little  GirPs  Few* 


I  saw  a  field  of 
Far,  far  away 
They  looked  like  little 
On  a  bright 


bits  of  sky 


MOTHER  DEAR 

When  you  are  feeling  tired  at  night. 
And  looking  kind  of  blue. 
I  run  and  fetch  your  slippers 
ut  them  00  for 
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You  pat  me  on  my  little  head 
And  tell  me  I'm  a  Jewel. 
Then  it  s  time  to  go  to  bed- 
Now  don't  you  think  thst  »  cruel' 

ORACE  COOK.  Aged  9  Y 


The  Ugly  Ducklings  Story 

f.y  M   GKNKVIKVK  SILVKSTER 

MAKE- A- BOOK — Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  book    Cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  on  white  1  >h per.   You  will  then  have  a  complete  story.   Cut  a  cover 
from  stiff  paper,  and  sew  the  pages  of  the  book  into  it  with  a  big.  r.trong  stitch. 


Peanuts  and  Popcorn 


The  big  egg  hatched  the 
very  next  day  and  out  came 
a  big  grey  ugly  duckling. 
He  was  not  at  all  lik&  the 
other  downy  little  ducklings. 

"Can  he  be  a  turkey?" 
asked  Mother  Duck.  "I 
shall  take  them  to  the  water 
and  find  out  at  once." 

When  they  came  to  the 
Water  Ugly  Duckling  Was 
first  to  go  in. 


'Now  I  know  he  is  not  a 
turkey  and  I  am  very  glad 
of  that"  said  Mother  Duck. 

"Come,  now  1  will  show 
you  the  barnyard,"  she 
called.  She  led  the  way  to 
the  barnyard  and  all  the  lit- 
tle ducks  went  waddling 
after  her. 

"W hat  is  this  family?" 
cried  all  the  ducks  and 
chickens.  "See  that  ugly 
duckling." 


Some  Farts  About  the 
Crow 


The  Old  So  dor 


'THE  Sioux  Indians  call  the  crow  "Mash  o." 

and  they  say  he  Is  the  wisest  bird  we 
know.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  time  to 
watch  crows  for  a  while  you  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Indians,  for  they  certainly 
display  a  lot  of  Intelligence  and  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  you  must  admit  show  good  brain 
work  on  their  part. 

Probably  no  one  species  of  bird  is  as  con- 
tinuously shot  at  and  hunted,  yet  not  many 
crows  arc  killed  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  ammunition  used  against  them.  There  is 
an  old  saying  among  hunters  that  a  crow  can 
tell  a  mile  away  whether  or  not  n  man  carries 
a  gun.  If  he  does,  no  crow  will  fly  ln  his  di- 
rection, but  if  he  is  unarmed,  the  crow  will 
fly  by  not  ten  feet  above  his  head,  and  show 
no  fear  of  him  at  all. 

A  wise  old  crow  leader  will  pilot  his  flocks 
lnlo  a  tree  with  wide  clear  spaces  all  around, 
and  there  the  flock  will  stay  watching  all  di- 
rections at  once  and  talking  crow- talk  until 
they  have  threshed  out  all  matters  of  im- 
portance to  crows.  Then  they  leave  altogether 
In  groups,  acordlng  to  what  their  individual 
plans  may  call  for.  Frequently  individuals 
will  stay  after  the  rest  have  gone  away  and 
apparently  gossip  together  like  a  group  oi 
talkative  old  women,  later  leaving  alone,  in 
pairs  or  in  small  groups. 

If  you  watch  crows  and  study  them,  listening 
to  their  calls  and  then  noting  their  actions  ln 
relation  to  the  calls,  you  will  soon  get  to  know 
exactly  what  they  mean  when  they  make  sny 
individual  call  or  sound.  Then  if  you  learn  to 
Imitate  them  exactly— and  I  mean  by  this  to 
make  calls  of  exactly  the  same  sounds  grouped 
and  timed  Just  as  the  birds  do  it— you  will 
find  yourself  before  very  long,  sble  to  talk 
considerable  "crow  language"  with  them.  They 
will  understand  what  you  say  to  them,  and 
know  exactly  what  you  mean.  But  you  must 
be  a  perfect  mimic  before  they  will  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  you.  A  alight  difference 
in  aoeent.  speed,  tone,  volume  of  spacing  be- 
tween the  real  call  and  your  counterfeit  will 
tell  the  crows  Instantly  that  your  call  Is  not 
real. 

If.  by  long  study  and  constant,  persistent 
practice,  you  cah  learn  to  give  their  calls  ex- 
actly, you  can  call  any  crow  to  you  with  the 
proper  sounds  and  make  one  crow,  a  whole 
flock  or  a  dosen  flocks  if  they  can  hear  you. 
get  up  and  get  out.  You  simply  have  to  know 
the  right  call  But  a  poor  imitation  won't  fool 
theae  wise  birds  a  bit. 

All  birds  and  animals  have  their  own  calls, 
and  that  each  call  means  a  different  thing  is 
plsin  to  anyone  who  studios  them.  There  I  ore 
ir  you  can  leam  to  make  these  calls  accurately, 
you  can  talk  ln  a  limited  way  to  all  wild  thing*! 


I've  crossed  the  bar  st  last,  mates. 

My  longest  voyage  is  donef 
And  I  can  sit  here,  peaceful. 

And  watch  th'  settln'  sun 
A-smilln'  kind  of  glad  like 

Upon  the  waves  so  free. 
My  longest  voyage  Is  done,  mates. 

But  oh.  the  heart  of  me. 
Is  out  where  sea  meets  skyline! 

My  longest  voyage  Is  done   .  .  . 
But — can  I  sit  In  peace,  mates. 

And  watch  the  settln'  sun? 

For  what's  a  peaceful  life,  mates, 

When  every  breeze  so  free. 
When  every  gale  a-blowin'. 

Has  messages  for  me? 
And  Is  the  sky  so  ahlnln'. 

For  all  its  golden  sun. 
To  one  who  loves  the  sea.  mates. 

And  knows  his  voyage  Is  done? 
And  can  a  year  on  land,  mates. 

Match  with  one  day  at  sea? 
Ah.  every  wind  a-slngin' 

Brings  memory  to  me ! 

—Margaret  6angster. 


The  effort  to  keep  straight  used  to  be  a 
moral  struggle  instead  of  a  diet. 


Reeled  by  tvanul  I  Champion  Ladjr  WMuIm.  Winner 
of  CUnaSien  Record  Drop  Jump.  8  ft  J  in..  Champion 
Ladr  Telearaph  Pole  Climber.  Apple  Peeler,  and  the 
m«i  Squirrel  on  the  American  Comment  u>  Drive  Her 
Own  Car). 

Qo  there!  "Happy  days,  children"  The 
^)  boss  took  me  out  for  the  first  ride  in  the 
new  runabout,  which  we  hsd  specially 
manu-fac-tured  at  the  Red  Cross  Workshop 
by  Mr  Bardsley.  First  of  all  we  went  In  the 
bin  bin  to  81d  McAllister  s  home  Sid  hasn't 
been  outdoors  for  eight  months,  and  he  was 
certainly  glad  to  see  me.  The  boss  put  me  in 
the  car  and  I  went  from  one  end  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  other,  and  then  back  again. 
I  went  so  fast  that  I  bent  one  of  the  car  rods 
as  I  col-Lded  with  a  chair.  When  I  left  .Sid 
told  me  to  call  again,  and  I  told  him  to  get 
well  quick  and  get  outdoors  as  soon  as  he 
could.    Oood  old  Sid. 

We  next  went  to  see  Winnie  Urquhart.  who 
is  one  of  the  Bobs'  nieces  « she  brings  the  boss' 
lady  an  old-fashioned  nosegay  of  flowers  every 
Mother's  Day).  I  drove  the  car  around  the 
front  room  a  few  times,  and  then  we  came 
back  home.  I  crept  into  the  cage  very  quietly 
as  I  did  not  want  to  waken  Pop.  as  he  gets 
very  cross  when  I  go  out  Instead  of  him. 

At  noon,  next  day.  the  boss  gave  me  another 
ride  in  his  bin  bin  up  to  Margaret  Jenkins 
School,  and  I  went  in  my  car  into  Miss 
Haverstock's  room,  and  she  told  us  they  were 
Just  reading  a  squirrel  story.  (Wasn't  that 
funny?)  Before  we  left  I  was  introduced  to 
the  two  youngest  children.  Barbara  Oroves 
and  Master  Geraint  Long.  Then  we  went 
into  Miss  Field's  room,  and  I  had  some  real 
long  rides  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  The 
boss  told  me  that  I  went  over  200  miles  per 
minute,  which  Is  nearly  as  fast  as  the  bin 
bin  bird  that  flies  over  our  cage  from  Seattle 
some  time.  (Ha.  ha.  300  miles— Pop*.  We 
made  the  ac-quain-tance  of  Miss  Margaret 
Willis  and  Masters  Conan  Mayefl  and  Vincent 
Paone,  of  Grade  One. 

We  had  a  nice  little  letter  from  Josephine 
Noble.  Colquita  P.O..  together  with  two  fine 
big  Juicy  oranges.  I  shall  have  to  buy  a  bib 
for  Pop.  for  when  ever  he  has  orange  for 
supper  he  spills  the  Juice  all  over  his  neck 
fur. 

Visit  to  Jubilee  Hospital 
HT HE  boss  took  Pop  to  the  hospital  last 
week,  and  he  says  he  had  lots  of  fun  ln 
some  of  the  wards.  First  he  visited  the 
children's  ward,  and  after  driving  the  car 
around  several  tunas,  the  boss  let  him  out 
and  he  scampered  all  over  He  also  did  some 
fsncy  Jumping,  snd  met  two  little  boys  thst 
were  in  bed— Master  Clifford  Newell  and 
Willie  Hailet.  and  his  brother  Jimmy  Hallet. 
visiting  him.  Then  he  went  into  a  lady's 
ward,  and  the  ladies  stroked  Pop  and  he  then 
drove  the  car  around  several  times. 

After  he  came  out  the  boss  took  him  to 
Margaret  Kerr's  and  he  met  and  kissed  noses 
with  a  little  tiny  kitten,  named  Bonso.  Pop 
then  ran  over  the  plsno  keys,  and  msde  a 
funny  noise  come  out  of  the  box.  It  went 
do-re-mi-fa.  Pop  got  scared  and  ran  up  the 
window  curtain,  but  the  boss  soon  quietened 
him  down.  Then  the  boss  took  him  to  Miss 
Amy  Vye's.  on  Richmond  Road,  and  he  met 
Norma  and  Owen  Vye.  and  little  Doris 
Stevens,  who  came  all  the  way  from  Salt 
Spring  Island  to  see  Pop. 

Pop  Blown  I  p  in  Explosion 

pop  was  having  a  wonderful  time  in  Miss 
Vye's  front  room,  when  he  suddenly  saw 
a  big  red  ball  on  the  floor,  as  he  scampered 
over  the  table.    He  thought  It  would  be  lot* 


Something  to  Do 

By  Dale  R.  Van  Horn 


THE  nice  thing 
about  this  chest 
la  that  It  requires 
only  six  boards  and 
when  you  have  it 
finished  It  makes  a 
combination  of  stor- 
age space  and  a 
dandy  seat.  You 
don't  have  to  be  es- 
pecially handy  with 
tools  to  do  a  good 
Job.  but  with  a  cop- 
ing or  Jig  saw  you 
can  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ends 
by  cutting  them  as 
shown.  The  curved 
type  Is  better  than 
the  square  end  for 
the   top.   while  the 


One  ha/f  /no/? 
/un?6*r  isx+a' 


aJQufW  ef  re*<?cjrnea 


I  or  Flower  hover* 


nrms  names  of  eight  well- known  flowers  are 
contained  In  the  following  queer -looking 
group*  of  letters.  Can  you  tell  what  they  are? 
Send  In  your  answers  before  Saturday  and 
yuur  names  will  be  published  on  this  page. 

AACINNORT 

ACKHHMNRSTUYM. 


EFOLOOVK 


ADCilLMOR 


A  KNICK-KNACK  CHEST 
cutting  done  at  the  bottom  gives  two  feet  at      that  each  cut  is 
each  end.    Even  without  the  scroll  saw  you 
can  turn  out  a  nice  design  using  straight  lines. 

The  ends  are  alike  Get  all  lumber  one- 
half  inch  thick.  The  dimensions  can  vary, 
but  if  the  ends  are  twelve  inches  wide  and 
thirty  Inches  long  and  the  sides  and  top  and 
bottom  cut  to  give  a  space  about  twelve  inches 
deep  and  twenty-four  inches  long,  you  will 
have  a  good  looking  chest  when  finished  The 
side  piece*  are  rut  to  fit  between  the  ends  and 
are  held  by  six-penny  riniah  nails  The 
bottom  is  set  between  the  lower  edges.  The 
top  la  two  inches  wider  than  the 
instead  of  hinge*  you  can  use  two. ten 
nails,  one  driven  through  each  end  into  each 
rear  corner  of  the  top  It  will  be  necessary 
to  round  the  lower  back  edge  of  the  top  a 
little  to  insure  easy  opening  of  the  top  The 
can.  of  course,  be  used  if  ve 


sod  that  the  rough 
saw  aits  have  been  smoothed  with  sandpaper 
or  plane.  See  that  both  ends  and  both  aides 
are  of  the  same  dimensions.  Then  assemble, 
drivingahe  heads  of  the  finish  nails  below  the 
surface  with  a  nail  set.  Then 
thoroughly  and  fill  the  holes  ovi 
heads  with  putty. 

Otve  a  coat  of  wood  filler  first  and  when 
that  dries,  put  on  a  coal  of  paint,  lacquer  or 
varnlah  If  the  wood  used  has  s  pretty  natural 
gram  you  can  use  a  stain  which  will 
the- beauty  of  the  grain.  The 


Odds  and  ends  which  accumulate  ln  your  room 
It  can  stand  under  the  window,  and  the  top 
can  either  be  used  for  s  east  or. 
st  the  wall,  will  mate  a 

rack. 


of  fun  to  jump  on  It  and  roll  around,  so  he 
leapt  on  to  it.  but  Just  as  his  sharp  toes 
touched  it.  it  went  -bang"  and  disappeared 
Pop  jumped  up  nearly  three  feet,  and  ran 
for  dear  life. 

The  girl*  laughed,  and  the  boss  said.  There 
goes  all  your  money  ln  the  bank  to  pay  for 
that  balloon." 

Do  you  know  we  have  had  three  letters 
from  New  Zealand,  and  they  were  Just  ad- 
dressed to  "Popcorn."  with  the  boas'  house 
number  on  the  en-vel-ope?  We  are  going  to 
write  to  the  Utile  girls  soon. 

Jimmy  Firth,  on  our  street,  brought  us  a 
big  bag  of  Brazils,  almonds,  filberts  and  wal- 
nuts, so  I  asked  Pop  to  write  a  piece  of  poetry 
for  Jim.  Now  don't  laugh,  or  else  Pop  will 
not  write  any  more.    Here  It  Is: 

Jim.  Jim.  thanks  for  the  nuts. 
Nearly  as  big  as  water  butts, 
Filberts,  almonds,  nuLs  galore 
Are  bidden  In  our  Winter's  store. 

POP. 

The  Poet,  the  champion  high  Jum— (oh, 
brother,  brother,  stop  boasting.) 

SquimMtte  l  ocals 

A/f  ISS  Joyce  Bowden.  of  Salt  Spring  Island, 
visited  the  Douglas  Chickarees  during 
the  24th.   Call  again,  Joyce 
The  Misses  Aline  and  Norma  Brenen,  of 


walnuts.   Thank  you.  girls. 

Miss  Dorothy  Urquhart.  of  Chile©.  Northern 
BC,  wrote  recently.  Are  the  mosquitoes  very 
bad.  Dot? 

Miss  Peanut  Chickaree  drove  over  to  Ross 
Street  and  called  on  Miss  Margaret  Strathearn. 
aged  four.  Margaret  entertained  her  visitor 
ln  the  parlor,  and  introduced  her  grandma 
and  mother  to  Miss  Chickaree.  Currant  buns 
were  served. 

Miss  Dorothy  Oorbett  and  her  brothers, 
Donald.  John,  Roy  and  Bob.  called  on  the 
Clilckarees  on  the  24th  of  May  and  had  a 
romp  ln  the  Ross's  basement  with  Pop.  John 
made  his  Ice  cream  cone  last  longest. 

Freddy  Pellow's  daddy  called  yesterday,  and 
the  boss  stated  that  he  was  a  very  strong 
man.  because  he  carried  a  whole  ton  of  coal 
into  the  basement.  Eat  lots  of  porridge, 
Freddie,  snd  grow  as  strong  as  your  daddy. 

Mrs.  M  J.  Wood,  of  Admiral's  Road,  visited 
the  Chickarees  on  the  24th.  Call  again. 
Grandma. 

Hurrah  for  the  Summer  Holidays  Happy 
days,  children. 


Peter  Pan  Govs  to  the 
Hospital 

v  N  the  last  twenty-five  years  Barrie  s  wonder 
1  child  has  often  hidden  ln  the  hospital  cots 
where  the  eyes  of  sick  little  ones  have  i"  'ATI 
brighter  and  they  have  forgotten  their  pain 
as  they  read  of  his  adventures.  Or,  perhaps 
some  of  those  who  are  too  weak  to  read  re- 
member the  day  when  they  went  to  the  play 
and  watched  Peter  and  Wendy  or  saw  him 
stesl  into  his  mother's  room. 

The  lovely  story  has  brightened  the  lives  of 
many  children  who  have  never  been  sick, 
snd  so  thoussnds.  perhaps  millions,  of  copies 
of  the  story  and  the  play  have  been  sold.  81r 
James  Barrle  has  written  ever  so  many  stories 
for  grown-ups.  but  he  has  pleased  the  chil- 
dren better  than  any  of  his  other  readers. 

So  Sir  James  Barrle  has  gone  on  writing 
for  them  for.  ln  spite  of  his  many  years,  his 
heart  is  still,  like  Peter  Pan.  very  young. 

The  sale  of  all  his  books  and  plays  has  made 
Sir  James  Barrle  a  very  rich  man.  Though 
his  heart  Is  still  young  he  Is  growing  old.  A 
little  while  ago  he  discovered  that  the  Blek 
Children's  Hospital  In  London  needed  money 
very  badly.  So  the  author  of  "Peter  Pan" 
gave  the  trustees  the  right  to  every  penny  that 
the  play  brought  him.  This  amounts  to  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  of  our  money  it 
is  lovely  to  think  of  all  the  boys  snd  girls 
who  will  be  cured  or  relieved  of  pain  by  this 
greet  gift 

The  children  of  the  world  will  thank  Hlr 
James  Barrie  for  his  wonderful  present,  and 
will  hope  that  he  may  live  long  enough  to 
write  other  plays  for  their  wonder  and  delight. 


Mussolini's  Pot  m  — 

"Bread? 


*T"HE  world  la  punled  about  Mussolini,  the 
man  who  is  ruling  Italy.  He  U  s  tyrant* 
many  people  say.  Others  think  he  is  a  de- 
liverer. It  U  certain  he  wants  to  make  Italy 
a  great  country-  Id*le  people  are  not.  wanted 
ln  the  land  he  rules  over.  Wheat  la  one  of 
the  product*  of  the  Italian  soil  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  a  poem  he  has  caused 
to  be  circulated  among  the  farmers  and  the 
eltisens  of  Italy  Perhaps  we  all  need  to  be 
reminded  thst  Our  Dally 


Love  Bread. 
Heart  of  the  home. 
Perfume  of  the  table. 
Joy  of  the  hearth. 

Respect  Bread. 
Sweat  of  the  brow. 
Pride  of  labor. 

of  sacrifice. 


Olory  of  the  fields. 
Fragrance  of  the  la 
Festival  Of  life 


Do  not 
wealth  at 
The  sweetest  gift  of  Qod. 
The  most  blessed  reward  o£  Jaumaa -tolL 
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Care  of  Poultry  on  the  Farm 


By  R.  C  GIBSON 


IP  you  want  to  get  perfect  growth  in  your 
youngster*,  highest  egg  production  and 
maximum  fertility  in  your  adults,  you 
must  keep  them  all.  ail  the  time,  in  perfect 
ivealth.  And  If  there  u.  one  thing  which  count* 
more  than  another  in  Uisurtng  this  happy  stole 
ol  ail  airs,  it  U  a  continuous  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  green  food.  In  fact,  those  essentials  to 
life  Itself — vitamins  and  mineral  salts,  which 
assist  so  greatly  In  the  assimilation  of  nutri- 
ment in  other  foods- -arc  contained  in  green 
food.  And  why  are  these  necessary  to  We  It- 
self? Well,  take  vitamins  first,  of  which  mere 
are  four  A.  B,  C  and  D.  Vitamins  A  and  B 
are  growth-promoting.  C  prevents  scurvy,  and 
D  regulates  the  use  of  the  mineral  salts.  Tney 
Influence  nerves  uud  keep  disease  at  bay 
Both  A  and  B  are  found  in  fresh  green  vege- 
tables. C  and  D  to  a  lesser  degree  in  forage 
plant*.  Most  people  imagine  that  minerals 
are  necessary  only  for  shelling  the  eggs,  Out 
this  Is  quit*  wrong.  The  fowls  cannot  be  main- 
tained even  in  lair  health  with  an  indifferent 
supply  of  minerals.  We  can  add  a  mineral 
mixture  to  the  mash,  but  the  minerals  are  not 
to  easily  used  by  the  fowl  to  thi*  form  as  in 
the  organic  food  in  green  food  Ltroe  phos- 
phates, chloride*,  sodium,  iron  and  potassium 
are  essential  in  this  order. 


D 


u  hen  Green  Food  Is  Deficient 

EPTCIENCY  of  green  food  is  noticeable  la 
the  runs  ol  the  small  man  back-yarder. 
and  with  those  fowls  kept  intensively,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  a 
supply  by  growing  your  own.  Lack  of  green 
food  causes  layer's  cramp,  anaemia,  thin- 
ehelled  eggs,  paling  of  wattles  and  comb  and 
the  inability  to  stand  up  to  heavy  Winter  egg 
production.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  excuse 
to  be  without  green  food,  for  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  sort*  that  come  into  use  at  every 
possible  season  of  the  year  For  general  use 
for  adult  fowls  we  have  a  t  choice  of  cabbage, 
savoy,  coleseed  'rape*,  kale,  lucerne,  turnip 
tops,  clover,  sprouted  grain  and  grass  Then 
again  we  have  other  waste  oddments  that  are 
often  available,  such  as  leeks,  coleworts,  cauli- 
1  lowers  and  broccoli  leaves  Cress,  onions, 
watercress,  nasturtiums,  chickwred,  endive, 
sprouts  and  chicory.  Root  crops  are  splendid 
for  Winter  use  and  mangolds  and  swedes  are 
the  best,  but  turnips,  carrots  an  kohl-rabi  are 
useful  as  well. 

Crops  to  ('rou 

|  ETT  us  deal  with  each  crop  and  exactly  how 
to  grow  It.  You  should  be  sure  to  choose 
things  which  are  most  suited  to  your  particular 
soil  and  locality  and  should  so  arrange  your 
sowings  and  planting  that  a  supply  Is  forth- 
coming the  whole  year  through.  Commercial 
poultry -farmers  sow  and  plant  acres  of  green 
food*.  It  pays  with  them,  and  it  will  with  you 
smaller  folk.  Even  if  you  have  a  grass  run. 
the  grass  loses  a  deal  of  nourishment  In  Au- 
lumn  and  Winter,  and  your  egg  production  wUl 
be  increased  If  you  can  teed  extra  green  vege- 
tables. Grass  Is  be*t.  simplest  and  easiest  to 
ferd  Vitamin  A  Is  to  abundance  and  fair 
quantities  of  Vitamin  B  and  C  Sowing  is  done 
round  about  April  or  August.  The  soil  must 
be  finely  broken.  Three -quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  goad  seed  Is  required  for  each  square  yard, 
i.nd  it  will  coat  about  30c  per  pound.  Por  reno- 
vating runs  use  half  or  quarter  this  rate.  Rye 
grass  mixtures  are  test  for  heavy  soils.  Grass 
Is  more  nutritious  If  kept  snort— it  must  be 
scythed  or  cut  wl»b  a  lawn  mower.  A*  manure, 
basic  slag  Is  the  best,  and  to  prevent  sourness,  > 
sprinkle  ground  limestone  evenly  at  the  rat£ 
c.f  three  pounds  per  square  yard  Drainage  is 
essential  and  if  your  run  is  waterlogged  it  must 
be  piped,  using  three- inch  for  main  drains  and 
two- inch  for  laterals. 

The  Cabbage  Family 

&OH  Winter  feeding,  plant  Drumhead  lrom 
February  to  July  -ready  from  September 
onwards.  If  sown  to  August  and  September  it 
will  be  available  for  Spring  feeding  imperial 
Is  planted  nut  to  late  Autumn  and  is  ready 
trom  June  onwards.  Cabbage  seed  Is  quick  to 
germinate  and  easy  to  grow  Plants  are  also 
cheap  to  buy 

Savoys  are  hardy,  frost-resisting  and  can 
withstand  severe  Winters.  Sow  in  March  and 
April,  transplant  to  June,  ready  from  October 
to  February. 

Kale -Thousand-headed  kale  Is  a  luxurious 
grower  and  if  sown  in  April  and  May.  trans- 
planted to  June.  July  and  August,  it  will  be 
ready  for  feeding  trom  October  and  tight 
through  Winter.  Perpetual  kale  U  propagated 
by  cuttings  In  July.  It  likes  ample  manure  and 
will  "cut  and  come  again"  for  years. 

Coleseed  (rape  or  cole >—  Another  hardy  and 
quick  grower.  For  oummer,  sow  the  dwax«. 
and  for  Winter  the  giant— the  latter  is  prefe*- 
able  on  cold  soils.  Sow  in  July,  broadcast  lor 
Winter  use.  and  in  early  Spring  for  Summer 
feeding.  The  giant  will  be  ready  to  cut  to 
October,  and  It  will  have  sprouted  up  and  win 
be  ready  again  the  following  April. 

Lucerne — This,  though  few  folks  know  it  in 
the  dry  form,  is  known  as  alfalfa  to  Canada. 
It*  proper  name  is  lucerne,  all  the  same  Fowls 
like  it  to  the  green  state. *  It  is  a  profitable 
crop  to  grow— "cut  and  come  again-  for  four 
to  five  years  at  least.  The  sou  must  be  well 
drained,  deeply  cultivated  and  clean,  because 
the  crop  stands  so  long,  the  heaviest  yiela 
being  obtained  in  the  third  year;  also  the  root* 
strike  very  deep. 

Cut  and  Come  Again 

I  T  is  sown  to  Aprfl  and  May.  but  It  can  be 
sown  after,  say,  potatoes  to  July  and  Au- 
gust. Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  is  required 
per  acre.  Sow  to  rows  at  a  distance  of  eight 
inches.  Hoetne  is  necessary  to  keep  It  clear 
of  weeds  until  it  ha*  established  Itself.  For 
green  feeding  It  must  be  cut  young  If  fowl* 
are  run  on  it  to  feed  It  off.  it  I*  Important  not 
to  feed  it  too  close  or  the  Winter  may  ruin  it 
Pnr  drying  for  hay.  the  first  year  it  can  be  cut 
once,  thereafter  twice  a  year. 


Chicory— This  is  really  a  flue  food  and  one 
that  pays  to  grow,  especially  for  young  chick- 
ens. It  is  sown  to  drills  from  April  to  June, 
and  can  be  transplanted  but  it  Is  better  to 
thin  to  four  inches  apart,  rows  twelve  inches 
apart    One  quarter  ounce  will  sow  fifty  feet. 

Plants  will  be  ready  from  October  to  Peb- 
ruary.  when  the  leaves  are  picked  or  cut  off, 
and  new  leave*  will  soon  appear  for  Spring 
and  summer  use.  Por  heavy  Summer  feeding 
sow  from  August  to  October. 

Clover— While  or  Dutch  clover  certainly  im- 
proves the  nutritious  proportion  of  a  grass 
run.  Fowls  love  the  leave*.  Crimson  clover 
can  be  fed  green,  but  is  more  used  for  clover 
meal  and  hay  Sow  to  August  at  the  rale  of 
Ove  pounds  per  rood.  Ready  from  April  to 
June  As  with  lucerne,  for  green  feeding  it 
must  be  young  and  tender. 

Lettuce — A  fine  chick  green  food  cut  up  into 
una  11  pieces  with  a  mincer.  "All  the  year 
round";  may  be  sown  at  any  time.  Lettuce  is 
appreciated  by  adult  fowls,  but  it  Is  rather  coo 
expensive  to  grow. 

8plnach— Also  One  for  chickens.  For  Winter 
use.  sow  in  Autumn  the  Prickly,  and  lor 
Summer  the  Round  In  early  Spring.  The  per- 
petual may  be  sown  at  any  tune.  The  advan- 
tage with  spinach  is  that  It  remains  crisp  and 
fresh  always,  and  is  therefore  excellent  lor 
Spring  chickens  or  young  show  birds. 

Nasturtiums  may  be  growt:  ax  a  screen,  and 
the  leaves  are  liked  by  chickens.  It  is  uselul 
Tor  a  backyarder  and  loves  the  worst  soil  you 
can  find.  It  should  be  fed  by  picking  the 
leaves,  starting  from  the  bottom  upwards.  Sow 
In  March  to  June  for  successions]  pickings, 

Sprouted  Oats— The  idea  1*  to  make  the  oats 
begin  to  grow  by  giving  warmth  and  moisture. 
A  warm  room  Is  chosen  and  the  oats  are 
soaked  for  twenty-lour  hours  and  then  spread 
out  on  shallow  trays  one  inch  deep.  No  earth 
is  necessary.  Dampen  every  twemy-four  hours. 
The  oats  should  be  fed  when  they  are  hall  an 
Inch  high.  Nothing  Ls  gained  by  feeding  when 
they  are  five  Inches  high,  like  some  folks  do 
The  roots  should  be  white  and  clean.  One  and 
a  half  square  inches  ls  enough  for  one  fowl  per 
day,  but  if  more  ls  ready,  double  that  quantity 
can  be  fed  with  advantage. 

How  to  Give  Green  Food 

RKEN  food  must  be  fed  properly.  There  are 
three  methods  Firstly,  to  nut  it  in  a  rack . 
secondly,  to  suspend  from  the  roof,  and  thirdly, 
to  naU  plants  by  the  stems  to  the  walls.  The 
first  ls  by  far  the  best.  The  rack  Is  hoppe.-- 
shaped  and  fronted  with  netting  or  two-inch 
mesh  through  which  the  birds  pick  the  leave*. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  throw  the  food  down  in  the 
litter  or  in  the  run. 

With  thr  RabbiuKeeper 

*wf ANY  of  you  will  by  now  have  litter*  or 
young  rabbits  running  about  your 
hutches.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when 
you  can  make  a  decision  as  to  which  to  keep- 
that  ls.  which  are  worth  keeping,  and  which 
to  get  rid  of. 

First  or  all,  of  course,  you  will  blockmark 
the  weak  and  puny  youngsters,  those  with  any 
physical  defects  and  those  that  are  dull-eyed 
and  money,  no  matter  what  your  breed.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  tell  which  rabbits  are  going  to  turn  out 
must  like  the  particular  breed  standard.  In 
Mime,  however,  the  task  is  difficult  because  the 
color  and  markings  of  the  youngsters  are  mis- 
leading. The  good  and  bad  among  English 
and  Dutch  rabhits.  for  instance,  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished at  an  early  age  on  account  or  their 
markings  and  spots  being  similar  to  adult  rao- 
blta  Obviously,  you  will  only  keep  those  1PM) 
the  spots  correctly  placed. 

Silvers  Are  Horn  Black 

ClLVER  greys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  black 
when  they  are  bom.  The  white  hairs 
which  compose  the  silvering  do  not  start  com- 
ing until  the  rabbit*  arc  a  few  weeks  old. 
Young  rabbits  of  this  breed,  then,  you  would 
have  to  keep  on  and  watch  until  they  get  their 
proper  stiver  coat  before  making  a  decision. 
With  Belgian  hares  you  will  keep  those  that 
are  the  darkest  color  along  their  backs.  Re- 
ject any  with  brindled  forelegs  or  with  pa  idles 
of  white  on  the  hind  legs,  or  with  haunches  ot 
slate  grey  color.  If  you  keep  Flemish  Giants, 
choose  those  youngsters  that  are  big,  square, 
heavily  built— really  giants.  Put  away  those 
with  small  chests,  thin  limbs  and  narrow 
heads.  Young  Himalayan  rabbits  are  all 
white  when  born,  and  it  will  be  three  or  rour 
months  before  you  can  estimate  their  real 
value  The  beat  youngsters  in  a  litter  of 
Havana  rabbits  will  be  a  uniformly  dark,  nen 
chocolate-brown  color  from  nead  to  foot 
Having  selected  one*  like  this,  do  not  De 
alarmed  If  the  richness  of  color  disappears  a* 
the  nest  fur  grows  It  U  a  characteristic  and 
the  color  will  reappear  In  the  new  coat  The 
Havana  youngsters  to  reject  are  those  mat 
are  reddish,  with  a  broney  tint  and  those  that 
are  rather  pale  brown  with  light  side*. 

>  i»ur  Choir*  of  (  hinehillas 

|T  is  rather  difficult  to  pick  the  best  amonz 
Chinchilla  rabbit*.  lor  unpromising  young- 
sters frequently  turn  out  winners  when  tbry 
have  got  rid  of  their  first  lot  of  fur.  The  eyes 
of  young  chinchillas  are  always  lighter  than 
they  will  be  later  on  If  they  are  very  light, 
though,  be  wary  of  their  owners  Those  mat 
will  ultimately  be  the  required  rich  dark  brown 
can  be  dlsUrigulshed  by  their  darker  eye*.  If 
your  youngsters  are  a  very  pale  color,  both  on 
top  and  near  the  skin  and  have  red  eye*,  kill 
them  for  baby  pelts  When  making  a  choice 
of  Utile  rabbit*  which  you  Intend  to  use  lor 
breeding  later  on.  avoid  those  which  show  any 
digestive  weakness— particularly  In  the  does 
When  rearing  large  Utters,  doe*  require  heavy 
feeding  and  we  have  found  that  they  cannot 
ttand  this  if  they  have.  say. 


AjncvKinr.  wiSrrt prmnpsf 1  oa  1  rrvts  the  tucjad kuwats?  d  aiiaarLr-  JujuiAJasaXk 

Plant  Breeding  Work  in  Cereal  Department 


From  a  photograph  taken  at  the  Experimental  Station,  Sidney.  B.C. 


li  hy  We  til  I  <tvor  Matte         With  thr  n^hrrprr 


IN  the  early  days* of  utility  poultry-keeping. 
1  the  feeding  of  whole  maize  and  maize  meal 
was  said  to  account  for  considerable  trouble  in 
the  way  ot  liver  disease  and  similar  com- 
plaints. Today  It  1*  being  recommended  tor 
laying  stock,  What  is  the  reason  for  the 
change  that  has  ccme  about  as  to  the  value  ol 
this  grain?  The  answer  is  really  a  simple  one 
In  the  days  when  the  average  yield  from  the 
better  layers  was  only  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
about  a  hundred  eggs  per  annum,  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  use  of  large  quantities  of 
malie  made  the  birds  very  fat— a  condition 
which  is  conducive  to  liver  disease.  Used  as 
the  chief  and  sometimes  the  only  gram,  it  did 
a  lot  of  harm,  especially  when  malrc  meal  was 
also  largely  employed  in  the  mash. 

Hon  It  Helps 

TJ  EAVY  laying  hens,  however,  require  a 
1  1  considerable  quantity  of  fat  for  the  for- 
mation of  their  e?rgs,  as  can  be  told  by  anyone 
who  handles  his.  or  her.  bird*  occasionally 
during  a  period  of  heavy  production.  It  is 
found  that  the  birds  absorb  the  fat  from  their 
bodies  so  that  the  eggs  may  be  formed.  Pres- 
ent-day fowls,  even  the  average  run  of  birds 
met  with  to  small  flocks  in  backyard  and  gar- 
den runs,  lay  many  more  eggs  than  did  their 
ancestors,  hence  the  need  for  supplying  them 
with  fat  so  that  they  will  not  drain  their 
bodies  of  tills  substance.  Herein  He*  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  with  which  we  started 
Modern  experience  prove*  that  heavy  birds 
may  be  fed  with  fairly  large  quantities  ot  maize 
and  malxc  meal,  snd  that  instead  of  harming 
them  it  assists  them  to  continue  laying  for 
month*  on  end.  To  feed  this  grain  and  meal 
to  poor  layers,  however,  ha*  exactly  the  same 
effect  today  as  it  had  years  ago.  It  ls  the  im- 
proved quality  oT  stock  that  has  brought  maize 
once  more  into  ravor.  but  there  is  still  a  possi- 
bility of  overdoing  the  feeding  of  this  cneap 
foodstuff.  There  is.  too.  a  difference  between 
the  vrllow  and  the  white  varieties,  to  that  the 
lormer  la  distinctly  better  as  It  contains  plenty 
of  vitamins,  whereas  the  white  kind  does  not. 

Mo  Maiz*>  ir  hen  Resting 

VV7  HEN  EVER  birds  are  laying  well,  maize 
and  malse  meal  may  be  fed  with  excel- 
lent result*.  It  is  only  during  a  period  of  rest 
that  these  foods  should  not  be  employed  The 
mash  may  consist  or  a  seventh  part,  by  weight, 
of  maize  meal,  while  the  grain  ration  may  con- 
tain kibbled  maize  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
or  even  a  thud  These  quantities  are.  however, 
only  possible  when  the  rations  are  well  bal- 
anced, thai  Is.  when  a  fair  proportion  of  ani- 
mal food — fish  meal  or  meat  meal — are  used 
In  conjunction  with  them  Kibbled— that  is, 
broken— maize  has  been  mentioned  to  tne 
above  for  the  reason  that  whole  mats*  is  not 
citable  for  fowls,  especially  when  the  gram 
is  used  a*  a 


COME  pig  buyers  stipulate  that  fish  meal 
must  nr.  be  used  at  all  in  the  feeding  of 
any  pig*  offered  to  them,  and  thoush  this  ts 
an  unreasonable  condition,  many  teeders  pre- 
fer to  avoid  trouble  by  not  using  this  excellent 
and  moat  useful  foodstuff.  A  common  substi- 
tute is  meat  meal,  but  unless  bones  are  ground 
in  with  the  mest.  It  lacks  the  minerals  whicn 
gm  found  to  fish  meal  in  abundance  ttlli 
delect  can  be  overcome  by  dropping  in  a  pinc  h 
cf  finely  powdered  chalk  to  each  pigs  food 
daily,  or  by  providing  a  mineral  mixture  in  s 
small  'rough  trcm  which  the  pigs  ein  help 
themselves  as  they  wish.  Dried  yeast  is  an- 
other sub?  titute.  and  to  this  case.  too.  mineral 
must  be  supplied  separately  or  we  shall  hnd 
the  pig?  suffering  from  lameness  and  swelling 
at  the  Joints. 

Pigs  in  Hot  Weather 

DIGS  suffer  more  from  hot  weather  man 
*  rrom  cold,  especially  when  they  are  tat. 
Never  doe*  a  show  season  pas*  without  some 
big  boats  and  sows  dying  from  apoplexy,  die 
lo  the  heat  of  the  showyard.  Pigs  out  at  grass 
will  enjoy  shelter  when  me  sun  is  very  hot, 
but  still  more  will  they  revel  in  a  mud  waiiow 
Sometimes  this  can  be  provided  without  mucn 
trouble.  It  serves  s  double  purposp.  a*  It  not 
only  cools  the  pigs  but  protect*  the  skin  against 
insects  Watch  Tor  slight  scratches  and  cut* 
on  your  pigs,  as  these,  if  not  treated,  attract 
flies  which  rapidly  cause  big,  ugly  sores  A 
dressing  of  Stockholm  tar  rubbed  over  me 
core  place  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  will  en- 
courage healing  snd  keep  flies  away. 

HomeA  luring  Menu 

npHJSRE  is  no  doubt  thai  much  waste  occurs 
every  year  with  home-cured  bacon  mat 
does  not  store  well.  Of  course,  both  nam*  and 
flitches  must  be  hung  where  strong  light  can- 
not reach  them  or  the  fat  is  likely  to  oe<ome 
rancid,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  tie  the.-.i 
up  in  bags  made  of  unbleached  calico  so  as  to 
prevent  them  being  struck  by  files  A  favorite 
place  for  hanging  hams  and  flitches  is  trom 
the  kitchen  ceiling,  but  this  is  resliy  one  of 
me  wont  of  o.l  store  place*  because  the  tem- 
perature varies  so  much,  causing  the  rat  at 
times  to  become  almost  liquid  and  at  times  to 
harden  Thr  result  is  that  toe  bacon  becomes 
"reaaty."  a*  we  call  It  Far  better  U  It  to  hang 
toe  Hitch*-*  in  a  place  where  the  temperature 
remains  about  me  same  all  the  yrar  round. 
When  mere  is  any  doubt  about  a  pleo  ol 
baron  keeping,  always  make  a  point  of  using 
the  fore  end  first,  as  this  l*  more  liable  to  spofl 

"Yesterday."  said  Jones.  "1  refused  a  poor 
woman  a  request  for  a  small  sum  of  money, 
and  in  consequence  I  passed  a  sleep-ess  night 
The  tone*  of  her  voice  kept  tinging  in  my  ears 
me  whole  time."" 

-Your  softness  of  heart  does  you  credit." 
said  Brown,  "who  was  the  woman?" 

-k«y 


than  me  other  part*. 


Farnters9  Institute  oi 
British  Columbia 

ARMER6'  Institutes  to  British  Columbia 
r  increased  in  number  during  1928  from 
159  to  170  institutes,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  6.485.  being  an  increase  of 
f>  per  cent,  according  to  the  report  ol 
Mr  W.  J  Bona  via.  Superintendent  of  Farm- 
ers Institutes,  submitted  to  Hon.  William  At- 
kinson Minister  of  Agriculture 

1  nc  past  .narked  advance  in  any  district  is 
noted  to  the  Cariboo  and  LUlooet  district*, 
where,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the  new 
Institutes  were  formed.  This  activity  I*  shown 
to  be  largely  due  bo  me  work  of  me  District 
Agriculturist  stationed  at  Williams'  Lake. 

A  revival  of  ploughing  matches  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  organiza- 
tion »ith  me  assistance  of  small  sums  granted 
by  mo  Department  of  Agriculture  in  aid  of  the 
prtzr  ill  -  •  Five  ol  these  matches  were  held  in 
1328.  shostly  in  the  Lower  Praser  Valley,  and 
enc  ul  tiie  Northern  Okanagan. 

G.  pier  control  measures  have  been  adopted 
by  v.i:V>u.,  institutes  in  the  infested  district*, 
the  r<f»rt  shows.  The  young  people  in 
each  instance  were  organized  for  gopner 
killing  competition*,  in  connection  with 
which  [prizes  were  paid  The  purchase  oi 
poison*  has  been  encouraged  also  through  me 
institute* 

Ten  institutes  held  Pail  fairs  during  me 
year  tgider  review  ThU  work  was  undertasen 
in  tli*  absence  of  local  agricultural  associa- 
tion.'. <  Three  of  theee  fairs  were  held  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  seven  were  staged  on  the 
Mainland. 

!Mg  gradual  closing  down  of  me  Dominion 
Uefcmment  scheme  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  purebred  aires  has  resulted  to  giving  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  Provincial  policy  of  placing  such 
sut/nalA  through  me  agency  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, me  Superintendent  of  Institute*  reports, 
snd  states  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  secur- 
ing suitable  beef  bulla  of  the  breeds  asked  for 
Dealing  with  me  question  of  stumping  pow- 
mt  supplied  to  Farmers'  Institute*  under  an 
Agreement  enteied  into  between  me  Govern- 
ment snd  the  powder  companies,  me  report 
shows  that  10444  cases  were  supplied,  for 
/which  the  settlers  paid  8MJ04  09.  Under  the 
rebate  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 2793  applicants  received  rebate*  on 
8,057 1|  caae*  at  a  cost  of  820  143.75 

Under  the  Sheep  Proteejion  Act.  sixty-three 
claims  for  compensation  for  sheep  and  poultry 
Uitd  were  paid  to  me  amount  of  84.10805 
Of  this  amount  IMMJO  was  paid  for  sheep 
and  8578  78  for  poultry  Over  70  per  cent  of 
the  claim*  for  sheep  killed  came  from  Van- 
couver Island. 

Co-operation  to  me  matter  of  purchase  of 
farmers'  sup  pile*,  the  supertotendent  point* 
nut  ha*  resulted  to  an  extension  of  Interest  in 
institute  work  and  similarly  jotot  action  in 
of  product*  haa  been  a  bond  U> 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  F.  RANT.  F.R.H.S. 


THE  anemones  are  not  grown  as  much  as 
hey  should  be.  Some  of  them  are  gay  and 
others  are  quiet  The  quiet  one*  are  perhaps 
me  most  lovely,  but  they  are  not.  a*  a  rule, 
plants  that  Uie  gardener  who  cannot  leave 
things  alone  should  go  to  for.  What  most  of 
them  want  is  to  be  left  alone  to  spread  and 
bloom  to  their  hearts'  content  There  are  three 
anemones  which  should  be  In  every  garden, 
and  they  are  all  or  me  quelt  kind.  First  mere 
i*  anemone  Blanda.  A  quiet  blue  to  it*  color 
and  It  comes  into  flower  as  early  as  February. 
It  is  the  better  for  shelter  from  cold  winds. 
The  type  is  blue,  bom  inside  and  out.  but  pink 
and  white  forms  may  be  found, 

A  near  relative  to  Blanda  is  Apennlna  It 
ha*  smaller  flowers,  come*  into  bloom  some- 
what later,  but  ls  altogether  a  charming  plant 
and  doe*  its  best  when  naturalized  to  woods. 


April  Bloomer 


A  NJEMONE  Pulsatilla  make*  a  tufted  growth 
and  blooms  to  April.  Its  color  la  gen- 
erally violet,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal  It* 
root*  are  fibrous,  not  tuberous  like  so  many 
anemones.  The  plant  Is  quite  at  home  in  a 
1  airly  well  -drained,  dry  situation  so  that  the 
higher  part  of  me  rock  garden  is  a  good  situ- 
ation to  which  to  grow  It  It  will  do  quite 
well  to  grass  also,  so  that  it  Is  useful  lor  me 
wild  garden,  too. 

Many  people  have  avoided  growing  Coton- 
easters  because  they  think  they  are  too  large 
for  me  smalll  rock  garden.  To  those  who  are 
of  mis  belief  let  me  recommend  Cotoneaater 
Totundtloila  This  form*  a  low  shrub  not  more 
than  three  feet  high,  with  many  branches  ris- 
ing from  me  base  at  an  angle  of  about  60  de- 
grees, and  making  a  very  shapely,  spreading 
plant.  It*  small  leaves  are  nearly  evergreen  in 
most  Winters  and  It*  round  fruit*  are  brignt 
scarlet  from  October  'till  April  and  rarely 
touched  by  birds  it  is  a  worthy  member  ol 
the  family  which  ha*  given  us  the  more 
spreading  Horoxotalts.  the  taller  Frig  Ida  and 
the  larger  Simmon  dsn 


A 


A  Lime  Hater 

ROCK  garden  plant  which  everyone  loves 
and  some  people  find  hard  to  grow,  is 
Llthospernmum  prostratum.  Outside  of  the 
Gentians  it  1*  probably  me  best  blue  flower  for 
the  rock  garden.  The  secret  of  growing  this 
plant  is  to  remember  that  it  ls  a  lime  hater. 
Planted  in  pure  peat  it  will  flourish  like  me 
proverbial  bay  tree  and  trail  down  a  rock  for 
two  reet  or  more. 

There  ls  no  better  heather  to  grow  in  me 
garden  man  Erica  camea.  It  is  really  hardy, 
snd  even  thl*  last  Winter  ha*  not  in  any  way 
affected  it.  It  come*  into  bloom  always  for 
New  Year's  Day  and  continue*  until  May  24.  a 
truly  long  season  a*  well  as  a  season  when 
garden  flowers  are  scarce.  It  has  me  advan- 
tage or  being  very  reasonable  in  price,  and 
is  therefore  a  good  thing  to  plant  to  a  mass, 
where  It  can  be  seen  from  the  window  during 
the  drsb  Winter  days. 

After  Spring  Hloom 

A  FTER  the  Spring  splash  of  Aubrietia.  and 
Arabia  and  Alyasum  1*  over,  a  greet 
many  rock  gardens  look  rather  forlorn  A 
plant  which,  although  common  and  cheap,  but 
very  effective  at  a  time  when  the  big  show  is 
over,  Ls  dlanthus  deltoldes.  It  blooms  for  a 
long  time.  In  fact,  if  one  will  clip  it  back  now 
and  again  It  will  bloom  all  Summer  long.  A 
good  form  should  be  selected  and  the  result 
will  be  a  pink  mass  of  very  charming  bloom 

Another  plant  which  wul  be  found  useful 
for  me  same  purpose  is  Campanula  muratis 
This  covers  itself  aim  purple  bell  riowers  tor 
months.  It  is  I  most  excellent  wall  plant,  and 
If  planted  in  conjunction  with  Hypericum  rep- 
Una  me  combinations  of  purple  and  fold  will 
be  found  most  effective. 


Kindness  at  Kidding 
Time 


Y\/nLE  your  goat  is  kidding,  the  very  ber.t 
way  you  can  help  Is  to  let  her  abso- 
lutely alone.  When  the  kids  have  arrived, 
however,  you  must  get  busy  At  me  first  sign 
or  kidding,  start  preparing  a  nice  warm  mash. 
This  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
hair  a  small  pall  of  bran.  By  the  time  0*8 
mother  is  ready  for  it.  the  math  will  be  cool 
enough  to  give  her  Should  the  kidding  time 
be  protracted,  however,  stand  the  mash  pall  by 
a  fire  and  cover  it  with  a  sack,  a*  me  mash 
must  not  be  given  cold.  A  further  way  of  help- 
ing (he  goat  is  to  give  her  a  drink  of  oatmeal 
water.  This  is  prepared  by  pouring  sufficient 
boiling  water  over  s  couple  of  handfuls  or  oat- 
meal to  thin  it  down  to  easy  drinking  consis- 
tency and  letting  it  cool  a  little.  II.  after 
kidding,  me  kids  Us  quietly  in  a  corner  of  the 
shed  let  mem  alone,  bui  if  they  start  bleating 
and  appear  lo  be  searching  for  the  mothers 
teats,  gently  guide  them  there.  After  the  first 
mesl  they  will  be  able  to  took  alter  mem- 
selves. 

1T'eak-!,egged  Goatling 
1  F  you  happen  to  notice  that  one  of  your  kid* 
*  Is  at  all  shaky  on  the  legs— weak— you  OBW) 
safely  take  It  that  the  animal  require*  to  be 
built  up  as  promptly  as  posible  Fred  me  ani- 
mal plenty  of  oat*— flaked  If  under  two 
months  old— and  see  mat  ft  takes  plenty  of 
exercise  every  day.  If  me  animal  Is  still  tak- 
ing liquid  food,  fed  It  more  liberally  If  It  is 
being  handled,  improve  me  quality  and  always 
give  a*  much  as  will  be  taken  at  any  one  feed* 
If  suckling,  then  the  natural  supply  is  probably 
short  snd  the  mother's  milk  should  be  supple- 
mented by  hand  feeding  See  also  that,  while 
in  the  house  the  kids  have  plenty  of  room  to 


A  farmer  was  trying  hard  to  ffU  out  a  rail- 
way company  ruim  sheet  for  a  cow  thai  had 
been  killed  on  the  traek  He  cams  down  to  tne 
last  Item:   "Disposition  of  caruaaa" 

After  pusxHng  over  tne  qoevtton  for  wnne 
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Advance  Styles  Show  Trend  for  Summer 


Frocks  for  Early  Dining 


Styles  in  Terms  of  Silk 


Shining  Fabrics  Make  Smart  Wraps 


L«ft— S>rnl  iporU  etuembl*  coal.  Ontre— fitrrrt  rntcmble  nf  blue  snd  »nrlrot     RUM    Double  r»p«  evcmni  »t»p  aMer  Molrnvux. 

for  ^nsrmblrK     And  not  always  la 


DESIGNERS  art-  very  alert  Indi- 
vidual*. Never  are  they  caught 
napping-  rather  they  create  far  In 
anticipation  of  our  need*  Hence 
the  frock  for  twilight  dining,  a  very 
nice  gesture  between  the  afternoon 
drcv.  as  wr  have  known  it  and  the 
formal  evening  gown. 

The  afternoon  frock  has  evolved 
to  the  point  of  being  now  a  very 
versatile  sort  of  garment,  one  that 
mav  be  donned  after,  luncheon  and 
worn  right  through  the  evening 
For  purpose*  of  convenience  It  usu- 
ally has  on  accompanying  Jacket 
which  regulate*  the  degree  of  the 
formality  of  the  ensemble. 

Sleeveless  dreaae*  with  jacket*  fit 
perfectly  into  our  scheme  of  life  to- 
day Especially  In  afternoon  clothes 
is  this  duo  most  desirable.  Por  the 
Jacket  obviate*  the  necessity  for  a 
light  wrr.p  during  Summer  night* 

Three  distinct  types  of  dinner 
dress  are  illustrated,  according  to 
one'*  formal,  semi,  or  informal 
need*.  Tailored  chiffons,  or  more 
plainly  speaking,  unlrimmed  cos- 
tumes of  chiffon  of  Intricate  cut. 
have  a  misleading  air  of  simplicity 
which  makes  them  extremely  wear- 
able 

Not  all  chiffons  are  in  solid  color 
tor  chic,  nor  are  they  in  large  floral 
l Tint*  The  polka  dot  design  Is  ele- 
vated above  Its  former  station  this 
season  since  it  Is  seen  In  not  a  few 
of  the  more  formal  type  of  dresses 

The  dotted  theme  on  contrasting 
colored  grounds  is  effectively  carried 
out  in  the  afternoon  model  at  the 
1-ri  designed  with  the  moulded 
body  linr  and  cascading  Jabot  of 
«ome  length.  Beige  dot*  on  a  navy 
chiffon  form  the  dress  proper,  while 
the  trimming  is  of  beige  chiffon  with 
navy  dots, 

Chiffon  will  continue  to  enjoy  Its 
present  vogue  for  the  Summer.  It 
being  an  Ideal  fabric  for  warm 
weather  wear.  The  sleeveless  dress 
of  black  chiffon  at  the  right  of  the 
group  has  lengthened  drapes  from 
the  moulded  hip  line  and  a  lace 
yoke  to  give  an  Impression  nf  trans- 
parency   tor    evening  wear.  The 


Lett --Dotted  chiffon  In  |vo  color*  On 
Ire  Wool  larr  enaembte  fnr  afternoon 
ft.irM    Jacket   frock  of  bUek  chtffon 


Jacket  of  matching  chiffon  makes 
the  dress  suitable  for  afternoon  uses. 

Wool  lace,  which  is  quite  lovely  In 
appearance,  and  was  sponsored  at 
the  last  Paris  openings.  Is  the  me- 


mum  chosen  for  the  centre  en- 
•emblc.  comprising  a  sleeveless 
dress  cut  with  swathed  hlpllne  low 
placed  fullness  in  the  skirt,  and  a 
low  back  decolletage  partially  cov- 
ered with  a  silk  scarf  In  two  colors, 
and  last  but  not  least,  is  the  match- 
ing Jacket  of  the  beige  wool  lace. 


Nasturtium  in 
Color  Leads 

\\  'HEN  Summer  arrives,  page  the 
W  nasturtiuml  It*  warm  tone* 
will  be  seen  on  city  street*,  on  the 
beach.  In  shadowed  gardens,  at 
evening  occasions. 

Capucine.  as  the  three  shades  are 
known  is  the  French  name  for  nas- 
turtium. Pale  capucine  Is  a  delicate 
orangy  beige  with  a  glowing  under- 
tone; golden  capucine  takes  on  the 
radiant  warmth  of  noontime,  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  three 
shades  la  intense  and  Rorgeoua  in 
hue. 

Nasturtium  colors  will  be  smart  in 
shoes.  In  hat*  and  in  all  accessories 
from  sunrise  to  sunrise. 

Three  new  pastels  are  an  opaque 
green,  subtly  greyed  In  tone,  a  rose 
with  a  bit  of  glisten  about  its  deli- 
cacy, and  a  crayon  blue  slightly 
tinted  with  violet. 

There  I*  a  luminous  new  yellow 
and  a  bright  shade  of  green;  royal 
violet  ||  a  bright,  rich,  pansy  color. 
Orange-red  and  brilliant  blur  are 
adaptable  for  sports,  daytime  frocks 
and  evening  wear,  or  any  accessory. 


Spring  Hats  Seen 
in  the  City 


Durable  Hosiery 

HANDSOME  storkings  of  all  silk, 
termed  Ingrain,  are  the  better 
buy  for  the  reason  that  the  silk  la 
dyed  before  the  knitting  process 
takes  place  and  only  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  silk  Is  used,  thus  insuring 
greater  wearing  ability  in  spite  of 
the  exceeding  aheernesa.  Colors 
are  clearer  without  the  annoying 
streaks  common  even  to  light  shade* 
in  medium  priced  hosiery. 


HIFPON  in  solid  colors  and 
Ve"  print*  ranging  from  huge  florals 
to  the  tineet  of  dots  are  more  than 
well  represented  in  Summer  dress 
model*  presented  now  in  the  shops. 

But  tailored  chiffon  in  dresses  and 
suits  is  one  of  the  mast  wearable  of 
the  season's  daytime  offering*.  For 
street  wear  the  chiffon  suit  should 
prove  to  be  a  boon  to  womankind  in 
warm  weather. 

Especially  appealing  1*  this  in  a 
subtle  print,  one  of  the  modernized 
yet  conservative  pattern*  on  a 
background  of  black,  blue  or  green. 
The  model  shown  may  be  had  in 
rose,  lavender  or  gold  as  well 

There  is  no  departure  in  this  coat 
from  the  classic  Jacket  of  the  hour, 
but.  with  a  decided  gesture  toward 
the  texture  of  the  material,  the  de- 
signer ha*  used  sunburn  pleating 
for  the  skirt,  attaching  it  to  a  hip- 
band  of  three  folds  of  the  fabric, 
simulating  wide  tucks  A  print  col- 
lar la  Joined  to  the  blouse  of  white 


chiffon  and  worn  outside  the  jacket 
lo  a  scarf  effect 

With  absolute  disregard  for  Sum- 
mer temperatures,  the  frock  of  flat 
crepe  persists  beside  lighter  and 
sheerer  materials.  Perhaps  it  is  de- 
signed with  a  mind  for  the  cool 
days  when  a  slightly  heavier  dress 
ts  much  more  In  keeping  with  the 
weather  than  chiffons  Needless  to 
say.  fashion  decrees  that  there  be 
at  least  one  frock  of  flat  crepe  in 
every  modish  wardrobe. 

Simplicity  characterizes  the  most 
attractive  models  and  usually  these 
are  of  the  one-piece  variety.  A  long 
loose  blouse  is  set  above  a  wide  hlp- 
llne which  Is  quite  deep  at  one  end 
and  narrows  Into  a  large  bow  tie  at 
the  other,  the  pleated  skirt  Joined  in 
a  diagonal  line  thereby.  Tiny  ruf- 
fles finish  the  edge  of  the  collar 
pointed  in  the  back,  trims  the  cuffs 
and  tie  ends  of  the  attractive  frock 
pictured.  This  is  fashionable  In 
black,  white  or  grey,  one  of  the  sur- 
prise colors  of  the  Summer. 


TOW  that  the  silk  suit  has  rome 
to  reign  for  the  warm  months, 
the  coat,  ensemble  and  evening  wrap 
of  light  weight  shimmering  materi- 
als such  as  synthetic  silks  are  no 
negligible  quantity  in  the  mode  To 
their  beauty  in  various  weave*  is 
added  the  fact  that  thev  are  adapt- 
able to  moulding  the  lines  of  the 
figure  and  are  delightfully  cool,  an 
attribute  much  to  be  desired  In  a 
season  when  fashion  decrees  that 
the  coat  or  wrap  Is  a  requisite  In 
smart  fashion. 


sports,  for  the  street,  and  Brc  es- 
ivrtally  marked  In  evening  wraps. 
Single  capes,  double  and  even  triple 
capes  ripple  from  snug  shoulder 
lines 

Dark  toned  tricot  of  synthetic 
quality  is  employed  skilfully  for  the 
cape  coat  shown  in  rear  view  to  call 
attention  to  it*  double  trimming 
bands  of  lighter  hue.  which  follow 
the  dip  of  the  cape  hemline  To 
create  an  ensemble  this  same  ma- 
terial of  high  sheen  in  a  small  con- 


one  color  developed  throughout. 
MUgrlm  mates  a  blouse  of  apricot 
yellow  to  the  pleated  skirt  and  scarf 
coal  of  blue  in  the  street  ensemble 
pictured.  The  sleeves  arc  rather 
wide  at  the  wrist  and  corresponding- 
ly the  fronts  of  the  coat  are  folded 
back  Into  wide  revers. 

Above  an  evening  gown  of  dark 
toned  permanent  moire  la  worn  a 
allnky  wrap  of  synthetic  taffeta, 
raped  in  tier  arrangement  after  an 


ventlonal  print    Is   used    for  the 
Capes  have  been  tried  out  during  pleated  dress  showing  a  few  inches  I  original  by  Molyneux.    It  is  unlined 
the  first  part  of  the  season  and  have  below  the  coat  length.  to  allow  the  fabric  to  sink  Into  the 

attained  the  height  of  success  Moires  of  lustrous  and  permanent  lines  of  the  figure  and  to  permit  the 
Capes  adorn  coat*   for    spectator  quality  appear  In  Summer  colors  copes  to  ripple  gracefully. 


Jackets  Are  Requisite  for  Summer 


Spectator  Accessories 


Accessory  Ensembles 


RKBOrjX  ha*  a  penchant  and  a 
talent  for  creating  accessory 
ensemble*  which  consist  sometimea 
of  hat.  scarf  and  bag;  again  of  bag. 
rcarf  and  large  sport*  handkerohler 

The  most  amaring  factor  of  these 
now  seen  In  city  shop*  is  the  intro- 
duction of  old-fashioned  serge  and. 
of  course,  a  few  novelty  woolen  ma- 
terial*  frequently  allied  with  silk 

Bright  blue  and  navy  serge  fash- 
ion the  hat  after  the  manner  of 
Reboux.  the  crown  pressed  into  tiny 
tucks  with  a  Jockey  brim  finished 
by  a  pert  bow  at  one  aide. 

Theae  «me  two  color*  In  *l)k  are 

rombtned  in  the  long  scarf  in  bold 


design  while  the  trim  envelope  bag 
I*  a  repetition  in  color  and  fabric 
of  the  hat.  tucked  all  over  a*  well 

Startling  is  the  second  ensemble 
of  Reboux  origia.  done  In  silk  crepe 
of  black,  bright  blue  and  orange 
hue.  One  haa  but  to  peruse  the 
fashion  column  from  Biarritz  to 
note  the  promineme  of  such  colors 
as  bright  blue  and  orange 

This  envelope  bag  Is  removed 
from  the  category  of  the  ordinary 
by  its  very  design  and  the  cord 
handles  at  the  side  The  stunning 
scarf  la  of  the  long  variety  and  the 
handkerrhlef  la  of  generous  propor- 
tions  but  lightly  treated  with  the 


'  y  HE  medium  brim  hat  has  ap- 
I  pcared  like  magic  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Spring,  but  Innumerable 
fashionably  dressed  women  have  af- 
fected the  small  type  of  hat.  per- 
fectly brimless  or  manipulated  a*  a 
frame  to  the  face.  The  sue  and 
shape  of  ch  a  pea  us  ta  a  question  of 
suiting  the  face  as  well  as  the  sil- 
houette. 

Many  are  the  clever  baku  models 
worked  like  fabric,  draped  at  the 
side  after  the  manner  of  the  b»- 
'•orne.  and  ver"  smart  with  tallleurs 
and  slim  line  coats.  These  are  at- 
tractive in  the  brighter  blue*  and 
shining  blacks 

The  manipulated  brim  is  seen  In 
both  straw  and  In  felt,  usually 
longer  on  one  aide,  with  tucking  or 
pleated  effects,  and  the  brim  rolled 
abruptly  oft  the  face 

The  Utile  frit  cap  Is  a  general 
favorite  with  ihe  younger  woman, 
cut  flatteringly  about  the  forehead 
and  terminating  at  the  side  back 
with  a  Jaunty  bow  or  lengthening 
ends 

Bows  of  various  sorts  and  mate- 
rials adorn  many  of  the  new  hats 
from  beret  to  brimmed  models. 
Bows  are  perched  just  anywhere  on 
the  crown,  wmingly  at  the  edge  of 
the  brim  in  front,  or  at  the  very 
back  of  the  hat. 


Crowns  of  Hats 
Are  Smaller 


LESS  and  less  crown  becomes  per- 
ceptible In  the  new  hau.  wheth- 
er It  be  in  the  small  biimleas  type* 
or  In  tho**  that  bout  considerable 
brim  Crowns  are  shallow  and  more 
than  that,  thev  are  made  to  be  worn 
off  the  forehead 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  severe  I  years  ago  we  must  ad- 
mit, when  the  felt  hat  appeared  in 
the  mode.  But  now  with  the  faab- 
loaung  of  supple  material,  even  in 
felt.  In  straw  or  novelty  fabric,  snug 
little  affairs  enhance  the  beauty  or 
chic  or  perhaps  both  of  the  woman  I 
herself  a  point  near  to  •he  goal  of 
millinery  perfection.  Both  of  these 
pleasing  features  are  seen  in  small 
baku  turban-  dr*ped  cleverly  a*  I 
this  straw  were  a  fabric 


"  p  HERE  ik  a  wide  margin  between 
1  the  accessories  suitable  for 
spectator  wear  and  those  for  par- 
ticipation in  active  sport*.  Bag*  are 
nil  in  the  latter  case;  there  are  few 
gloves:  shoe*  have  a  great  difference 
in  the  height  of  the  heel  and  Jewel- 
ry 1*  of  another  class. 

The  spectator  may  be  clothed  In 
a  good-looking  tweed  coat,  or  one 
re*  basket  weave  or  reive  teen  over  a 
atlk  frock.  In  a  novelty  knitted  en- 
semble, the  fabric  In  an  open  and 
lace-like  mnvtructtoo;  the  four- 
piece  troe  be*ng  generally  favored, 
with    In  l  ercha  rureable 


drees  with  solid  color  silk  Jacket, 
print  lined  and  reversible  What- 
ever the  type  of  costume  chosen, 
certain  accessories  have  *  mutual 
spectator  air.  They  neither  have 
close  kinship  with  street  types  nor 
with  the  very  sporta  kind  In  s  later 
article  the  latter  will  be  shown. 

New  In  gloves  is  the  slashed  slip- 
on  Illustrated,  with  copper  buttons 
and  trimming  touches — an  excellent 
copper  touch  for  Jewelry  of  this  sort. 
Or  there  are  smart  two- clasp  gloves 
of  die  or  washable  cape  aewn  by 
hand  to  lend  the  correct  glove  note 
to  the  costume 

The  sabot  Oxford  Is  a  charming 
Spring  style  in  shoes,  sketched.  It 
U  In  champagne  kid  with  pastel 
trimmings  and  should  be  worn  with 
paatel  hose  Strap  model*  of  white 
buckskin  trimmed  in  fan  calf  with 
all-leather  heel  are  smart  with 
hosiery  to  match  the  akin 

The  flat  bag  made  of  cotton 
fabric  or  an  awning  striped  linen  ts 
summery  and  chic,  aa  la  the  aquar- 
ian pouch  of  novelty  woolen  fabric 
And  the  leather  pouch  with  double 
handle  slightly  reminiscent  of  the 
school  bag  though  In  a  smeller  ver- 
sion, is  quite  an  important  type. 


•incatlon  —spectator  sporta.  Or  cop- 
per in  carved  effecta  gives  the  sun 


i  n  n 

*  1 


ir«  when  wilt*  have  been  su- 
preme  in   the   mode,   not  all 

wemen   succumbed   for  the  reason 


toned  colors    Oalallth  is  shown  in         ****  »nd  blotue*  are  far  from 

becoming  to  all  figures.  Short  jack- 
ets are  a  boon  to  slender  women 
and  when  a  suit  such  a*  that  of  this 


choker*  of  barbaric  beads 

All  white  and  white  with  colored 
accessories  such  as  brown,  red  or,  ,  . 

yellow  form  coatumcs  very  flattering  Z^Jl*JL "S  ° 
to  Ml   tanned   skin      Black   with  *  <»-P»«*  drew  ar, 
white  and  with  color  is  very  smart 
indeed,  but  trying  to  the  majority 
of  complexions 


one-piece 
is  entirely  wearable 

suit*  are   appearing  in  such 
that  it  follows  they  will  be 
ihrough  the  entire  Bummer, 
are  much  smarter  for  town 
separate  frock*. 
With  the  idea  of  Summer  comfort, 
the  majority  of  these  Utile  coats  are 
unlined  and  therefore  the  dreaa  plus 
jacket  is  only  a  trlf>  more  expen- 
sive than  the  lone  frock 

larity  to  continue  throughout  Usal 
warm  montha.  especially  dark  blue  <*  ex' 
oombined  with  white 


Yellow,  the  yellow -greens  and  the  and  ^ 
yellow- reda  are  to  the  fore  among  tw  ih*n 
fashionable  colors  for  Summer     In  m„k 
this   group  must   be   Included  the 
famous  nasturtium  shade*  of  Patau 

Blue  in  several  tone*  already  haa 
been  worn  to  a  great  extent  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  Its  popu- 


harmonising  colors,  the  stripe* 
manipulated  in  three  ways. 

Olngham  make*  many  a  suit  for 
the  Summer  woman  of  fashion.  And 
this  model  may  be  had  in  maize, 
flesh,  orchid,  bhie.  navy  or  green, 
checked  with  white  The  dress 
simulating  a  skirt  of  the  same  and 
a  blouse  of  solid  color  gingham 
really  la  a  convenient  one-piece 
affair 


T 


Black  and  white,  black  and  pur- 


suit of  navy  flat  crepe  la  a  wise 
choice  BUlchlng  la  the  sole  trim 
on  the  model  at  the  left  to  trim  the 


m 


fAI.I   BOflg   AWT)  Bl.m 


auk  t  n£fij  ^^Ttkis'd  VT>rT  pnpu,*r  noUl 


p>  and  black  and  yellow  are  very  collar  triangular  ahaped  pocket* 
high  in  fashion  regard,  particularly  |  ^  ^  6rwm  tolt    ^  .ltrMttvv 

neckline  and  bow  tie  enhance  the 
yoke  type  of  blouse  Joined  to  a 
cluster  pleated  skirt  This  model  la 
•howTJ  a*  well  in  green,  tan.  or  the 
pastel  shade*. 

Slightly  of  sport*  genre  is  the  suit 
of  ihtn  wool  crepe  at  the  right  In 
mch  colors  a*  green,  the  fashionable 
powder  blue,  wood  rase,  racket  red 
independent  blue  or  maize  U 


with  printed  frock*  in  white 
and  black  and  In  blue  are  blue  coats 
and  accessories  in  rose  color  of  rose 
quarts  or  coral  hoe  Where  rose  la 
the  costume  shade,  accessor  lex  of 
black  on  navy  blue  are  attractive, 

notably  navy  hau  and  flat  crepe  independent  blue  or 


Shoes  Designed 
for  Sports 

HE  white  shoe  trimmed  with 
color  la  advocated  for  sport* 
wear  A  white  silk  elk  model  of  the 
rubber  sole  type  Is  shown  with  a 
saddle  effect  tn  black  calf  Or  an 
Oxford  of  white  buck  with  crepe 
rubber  sole  la  trimmed  with  black 
or  tan  calf 

A  derivation  of  the  Deauville  san- 
dal thla  season  has  a  woven  vamp 
in  white  with  color*. 

For  the  spectator  an  Oxford  with 
built-up  leather  heel  is  shown  In 
white  buck  sharply  contrasted  in 
trimming  of  brown  or  hta-k  raif 


1UI     IfiNr.a    FOR    M  MMfR 

There  I*  a  decided  richness  to  the 
rr,\r,rr  aeen  in  printed  dresses  and 
MfM  remini»  •  •  '  •••«■  «r>m- 
of  u  i  fefl  Mich  a* 
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CHESS  COLUMN 

"Ooo«  compear  »  a  tha**bo«r.: 


The  Daily  Cross-Word  Puzzle 


»\    !     II  I'IPFH 

(Ail  Right*  Reserved) 
BLACK- R  Reel 


>  :? 

* 

;  i 

* 

»  t-  ; 

! 
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WHITE   Dr.  Alechln 
The  play  la  the  end  ol  the  game 
which  follow*: 
WHITE 

q  k  a 

Q  B  3 
PxQ 

R  B  8  ch 
PQ5 
R  B  7  ch 
P  Q  8 
R*R  P 
P  B  4 
35.  R  N  7 
38.  R  X  Q  N  P 
37   R  N  5 

M  k  b  a 

U  38  N  R  .">. 

win*. 

W.RN8  Ch 
Else  P  Q  7 


26 
27 

M 

29 

30 
11 
12 

n 

34. 


BLACK 
38.  Q  N  2 

27.  Q  x  Q 

28.  K  N  1 

at.  kb  i 

30.  N  B  5 

31.  K  B  1 

32.  B  B  4 
H    N  N  3 
34.  N  X  B  P 
36.  N  N  3 
38.  N  X  P 

37   N  B  6  Ch 
38.  B  K  5 
39.  P  Q 


R  4 


-  Black  resigns 
follow*. 


A  game  from  the  champion's 
exhibition  In  Milwaukee.  Of  all  the 
opening*,  the  Vienna  Is  the  moat 
proline  In  beautiful  variations  and 
In  throwing  off  strong  branches 
quite  clone  to  the  root  of  the  main 
stem.    An  example  follows. 


WHITE 
Dr.  Alechln 
1    P  K  4 
3   N  Q  B  3 
3   P  B  4 

4.  P  X  K  P 

5.  N  B  3 
8  P  Q  3 
7.  PxN 

8  B  K  2 

9  Castles 

10.  R  N  1 

11.  Q  K  1 
12  Q  N  3 
13.  N  N  5 
14  BxB 

15.  P  Q  4 

16.  B  B  1 

17  BxP  ch 

18  R  x  R  ch 

19  B  X  R 

20.  QxP 

21.  P  x  P 
23.  Q  Q  2 

23  R  K  B  1 

24  P  B  4 
25.  RBI 


BLACK 
R  Reel 

1  P  K  4 

2  N  K  B  3 

3.  P  Q  4 

4  NxP 

5  B  K  B  4 

6.  NxN 

7.  B  K  2 

8.  CaMles 
P  B  4 
P  Q  N  3 
N  Q  2 
B  N  3 
Bx  N 
Q  K  1 

15.  P  B  3 

16.  P  x  B 

If.  KB  I 

18  NxR 

19  QxB 

20.  PXP 

21.  Q  K  S 

22.  N  K  3 

23  .  Q  Q  4 

24  Q  x  B  P 

25  Q  R  3 


0 

10. 

11 

12. 

13. 

14 


World-Famous  Stories 


H  AKH  )  HE  \NS  \M  )  (  HI  I  I  Kl 

  Rv  rtUGKNE  FIELD   


Si.rfr-i 


w  T\p\d. 
be  red  f 


If.n  iwv  n« 
«     a  nuit  Be 


Amrnran  rumor)*!  and  po^t  H»  H  C'laVflj  imumu- 
of  Profitable  Talra     »n4  '  UlUc  Bur  Blue"* 


ACROSS 
1  Flat  surface. 

4  Warble 

7.  Loving. 
11  Pronoun. 

13.  Worship. 

14.  2.1418. 

15.  Craft- 

17.  Organ  of  vision. 

18  Chart. 

19.  Constellation. 

21.  Enthusiast. 

22.  Non-mlUtary  citizens. 
23  Frozen  water. 

24.  French  King. 

25.  Unit. 

26.  Tree. 
28.  Color. 

30  King  of  Ba&han. 

31.  City  In  8.  W.  Illinois. 

33.  Note  of  the  scale. 

34.  Blew  up. 
Wiekedneaa. 

37.  Grove. 

DOWN 

1.  Melody. 

2.  Ood  of  Babylon. 

3.  Chalice. 

4.  Bring  suit. 

5  Exists. 

6.  Suitcase. 

8.  Poem. 

9.  Supporters  of  Kings. 
10  Mineral  rock. 


Copy. 

Flowers. 

Instant. 

Nobleman's 

Hail! 

Distant. 

Percolate. 


26.  According  to. 

27.  Very  warm. 
29.  Expired. 

31.  Total. 

32.  Recent. 

34.  Prefix:  two. 

35.  Act 


MM 

p 

1  / 

o 

L 

p ; 
p 

ANSWIK    TT1    VrsTEEUM  S    PI ' 77.1 1 


with 
the 


The  remaining  moves  are 
the  diagram  at  the  head  of 
column. 

We  are  indebted  to  The  American 
Chess  Bulletin  for  game  No.  1. 


A  bright  specimen 
chess  follows: 
WHITF 
Orlgorieff 
1  P  K  4 
"   N  Q  B  3 
3   K  N  K  2 

4.  P  K  N  3 

5.  B  N  I 

6.  Castles 
7   P  Q  N  3 

7  .     .  N  K 


of  Russian 


BLACK 
MakogonofT 

1.  P  Q  B  4 

2.  N  Q  B  3 

3  P  Q  3 

4  P  K  N  3 
8   B  N  2 

6.  B  Q  2 

7.  P  K  R  4 
B  2  • 


P  K  R  3 
B  N  2 
R  N  1 
K  Ft  2 
N  Q  5 

13.  P  B  4 

14.  PxP 
15. 
16 
17 


8 

0. 
10 
11 
P 


8  R  N  1 
9.PQN 

10.  Q  81 

11.  N  R  3 
12  P.  K  4 
1.1  B  K  3 
14.  PXP 


N  <K  2)  B  4  !  15.  R  N  2 
NxB  16.  Q  x  N 

P  Q  3  17.  P  N  5 

IB.  B  B  1  18  N  Q  5 

19   B  N  5  19.  N  N  1 

A  white  piece  must  not 
lowed  to  play  to  K  B  6. 


be  ai- 


P  B  3 
NxP 
B  K  3 
N  Q  5 
R  N  2 
P  N  4 


20 
21 
22 

24. 


PxP 
P  B  3 
B  B  1 
B  Q  3 
P  R  5 
P  B  4 


Scarborough  Festival— The 
mler  event  was  a  Ue  between 
Tartakower  and  Saunders,  of 
London  C.C.,  each  scoring  I; 


pre- J  chow,  former  city  champion,  both 
Dr.  drew  their  games, 
the  ]    San     Francisco  —  The  world's 
Sir  j  champion  spent  two  days  at  the 


George  Thomas  was  third  atth  5  14  Mechanics'  Institute  C.C.  Arter  a 
London  Chess  Club — At  a  meet-  '  luncheon  tendered  him  by  W.  C. 
ing  to  present  a  testimonial  of  £150. Van  Antwerp,  he  played  three  con- 
to  J.  Walter  Russell,  hon.  secretary,  sulfation  games,  of  which  he  won 
on  his  eightieth  birthday,  a  letter  2  and  drew  L  E.  J  Clark,  city 
was  read  from  Sir  George  Thomas,  champion;  H.  Gross.  University  of 
acknowledging  the  instruction  California,  and  C.  Bagby  survived 
given  him  when  a  boy  by  the  hon-  with  a  draw  to  their  credit  after 
nrary  secretary  of  thirty-five  years'  five  and  a  half  hours'  play.  A.  J. 
service  to  the  club,  where  games  Fink.  State  champion,  and  Pro- 
are  played  under  ideal  conditions,  fessor  Branch  lost,  and  Vedensky, 
a  continued  presence  of  absolute  Smith  and  Van  Antwerp  did  like- 
quiet  and  a  complete  absence  of  wise. 

irresponsible  onlookers  |    A    simultaneous    against  43  op- 

Scotland         Edinburgh     Ladles    po,R.,u  resulted  in  Dr  Alechln  wln- 


Chess  Club — The  report  of  the  an- 
nual general  meeting  (president. 
Miss  Mair,  LL.D  >  showed  that,  the 
club  which  etarted  with  nine  mem- 
bers In  1904.  has  ninety-one  ladies 
and  four  Juniors.  Weekly  lessons  In 
theory  are  given  by  the  hon.  sec- 
retary, the  club  champion.  Mrs. 
Ritchie. 

Franc*— What  has  become  of  the 
gold  and  silver  chessmen  presented 
to  Paul  Morphy  on  his  return  to 
America  In  May.  1859?  was  asked 
by  a  French  chess  magazine,  to 
which  Count  Gasquet  replied: 
"Morphy's  chessmen  used  to  be  In 
my  family,  following  a  transaction 
between  the  family  of  the  famous 
player  and  M.  de  Oasquet,  living  at 
New  Orleans.  The  pieces  represent 
•ho  Gaelic  and  Roman  armies,  in 
unld  and  silver.  very  cleverly 
worked  on  bases  of  rwe  -colored 
stone.    The  Ronks  are  represented 


nlng  27.  drawing  8.  and  losing  8 
Among  the  winners  were:  A.  J. 
Fink.  E  W  Gnier.  D  Vedensky  and 
Dr.  Epsteen.  whilst  Dr.  Lovegrove, 
Druillard  and  Professor  Branch 
drew.  A  great  feat  against  so 
many  strong  players,  some  near 
master  strength.  A  great  champion 
is  Alechln. 

Obituary— The  death  of  Richard 
ReM,  the  eloquent  apostle  of  the 
hyper-moderns,  gives  great  sorrow 
and  regret  to  his  many  admirers 
Born  at  Peilnok,  Czechoslovakia,  in 
1880  he  ftudled  mathematics  and 
physics  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  but  says  he:  "I  soon  de- 
voted myself  to  chess  because  I  dis- 
covered I  had  more  talent  for  It." 
His  first  important  victory  was  at 
Kaschju.  1918.  winning  10  out  of 
11  and  topping  Vidmar.  Schlecter 
■nd  Breyer;  at  Ooteburg  he  was 
first,  above  Rub»»n«tein  and  Bop-il 


The  members  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Club  are  charming  gentle- 
men They  are  now  the  guests  of 
the  Chicago  Conunercuu  Ciub.  ana 
are  being  shown  every  attention 
that  our  market  affords.  They  are 
a  fine  looking  lot.  well-dressed  and 
well-mannered,  with  just  enough 
whiskers  to  be  Impressive  without 
being  imposing 

'"This  is  a  darned  likely  village." 
raid  Beth  Adams  last  evening 
"Everbody  Is  rushtn  around  and 
doln'  business  as  if  his  life  depend- 
ed on  it  Should  think  they'd  git 
aU  tuckered  out  'fore  night,  but  1 11 
be  darned  if  there  ain't  Just  as 
many  folks  on  the  street  after 
nightfall  as  there  was  afore  Were 
stoppin'  at  the  Palmer  Tavern,  an' 
my  chamber  is  up  so  all -fired  high 
that  I  can  count  the  meet  in'  house 
steeples  from  the  winder." 

Last  night  five  or  six  of  these 
Boston  merchants  sat  around  the 
office  of  the  hotel  and  discussed 
matters  and  things.  Pretty  soon 
they  got  to  taiking  about  beans; 
this  was  a  subject  they  dwelt  on 
with  evident  pleasure. 

"Waal,  sir.''  said  Ephralm  Taft.  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  maple  sugar 
end  flavored  lozenges,  "you  can  talk 
'bout  your  new-fashioned  dj^hr.i 
and  hlgh-falutln'  vittles;  but  when 
you  come  right  down  to  It.  there 
ain't  no  better  eatin'  than  a  dish  o' 
naked  pork  *'  beans." 
That's  so.  b'gosh!"  chorused  the 

others. 

"The  truth  o'  the  matter  is." 
continued  Mr.  Taft.  "that  beans  Is 
good  for  everybody — *t  don't  make 
no  difference  whether  he's  well  or 
sick.  Why  I've  known  a  thousand 
folks — waal.  maybe  not  quite  a 
thousand;  but— waal.  now.  Jest  to 
*how.  take  the  case  of  BUI  Holbrook 
—you  remember  Bill,  don't  yo?" 

•  Bill  Holbrook?"  said  Mr.  Ezra 
Eastman;  "why.  of  course  I  do! 
U.sed  to  live  down  to  Brlmfleld. 
next  to  the  Moses  Howard  farm  " 

"That's  the  num.'  resumed  Mr 
Tafi  "Waal,  Bill  fell  sick-kinder 
moped  round,  tired-like  for  a  week 
or  so.  an'  luck  to  his  bed.  His 
folks*  sent  for  Doc  Smith— ol'  Doc 
Smith  that  used  to  carry  a  pair  of 
leather  saddle-bags.  Gosh,  they 
don't  have  such  doctors  nowadays 
Waal,  the  doc.  he  come:  an'  he 
look  at  his  tongue,  an'  felt  of  all 
pulse,  and  said  that  Bill  had  typhus 
fever.  Ol'  Doc  Smith  was  very 
careful  and  conservative  man.  an' 
he  never  said  nothin'  unless  he 
knowed  he  was  right. 

"Bill  he  began  to  git  wuss.  an' 
he  kep'  a-gtttln'  wuss  every  day 
One  mornin'  ol'  Doc  Smith  sex: 

"  'Look  a  "here.  Bill.  I  guess  you're 
a  goner:  as  I  flgger  it,  you  can't 
hoi'  out  till  nightfall.' 

"Bill's  mother  Insisted  on  a  con- 
sultation betn'  held;  so  ol'  Doc 
Smith  sent  over  for  young  Doc 
Bratnerd.  I  calc  late  that,  next  to 
ol'  Doc  Smith,  young  Doc  Brainerd 
was  the  smartest  doctor  that  ever 
lived 

"Waal,  pretty  soon  along  come 
Doc  Brainerd;  and  he  an'  Doc 
Smith  went  all  over  BUI.  an'  looked 
at  hi:,  tongue,  an'  felt  of  his  pulse, 
an'  told  htm  it  was  a  gone  case, 
an  that  he  had  got  to  die  Then 
they  went  Into  the  spare  chamber 
to  hold  their  ccn-sul-tation." 

"Waal.  BUI.  he  lay  there  In  the 
front  room  a-pantin'  an'  a-gaspin' 
and'   a-wond'rln"   whether   It  wux 
;  true.     As   he   was   a-thinkin'.  up 
I COOtM  the  girl  to  git  *a  clean  table- 
cloth out  of  the  clothe*  press,  an* 


shf 


left  the  door  ajar  as  the  come 
In.  BID.  he  gave  a  sniff,  an*  his 
eyes  grew  more  natural  like;  he 
gathered  together  all  the  strength 
he  had.  an  he  raised  himself  up 
on  one  elbow  an  sniffed  again 

•  •8ary.'  *aya  he.  wots  that  a- 
cookln  T 

"  Beans.'  says  she.  -beans  for  din- 
ner.' 

"  'Sary.'  says  the  dyln'  man.  'I 
must  hev  a  plate  of  them  beans'' 

"  Sakes  alive.  Mr.  Holbrook,'  aaya 
she,  if  you  wux  to  eat  any  o'  them 
beans,  ltd  klU  you!' 

"  'If  I've  got  to  die.'  says  he.  'I'm 
a -coin'  to  die  happy;  fetch  me  a 
plate  of  them  beans.' 

"Waal  Sary.  she  pikes  off  to  the 
doctors. 

"  Look  a -here.'  says  she.  'Mr. 
Holbrook  smelt  the  beans  a-cookin', 
an'  he  says  he's  got  to  have  some. 
Now.  what  shall  I  do  about  It?' 

•'  Waal.  Doctor."  says  Doc  Smith, 
what  do  you  think  about  It?' 

•'  He  s  got  to  die  anyhow."  says 
Doc  Brainerd.  an'  I  don't  suppose 
the  beans  U  make  any  difference  ' 

"  That's  the  way  I  flgger  It.'  says 
Doc  Smith:  'in  all  my  practice  I 
never  heard  of  beans  hurtin"  any- 
body.' 

"So  Sary  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  an'  brought  up  a  plateful 
of  hot  beans.  Doc  Smith  raised  BUI 
up  in  bed.  an'  Doc  Brainerd  put  a 
plller  under  his  head  and  under 
the  small  of  his  back.  Then  Sary 
sat  down  by  the  bed  an  fed  them 
beans  Into  B1U  until  BlU  couldn't 
hold  any  more 

"  How  air  you  feelln'  now?  asked 
Doc  8mith. 

"BUI  didn't  say  nothin';  he  just 
smiled  sort  of  peaceful-like  an 
closed  his  eyes. 

"  The  end  hez  come."  said  Doc 
Brainerd  sofly;   BUI  is  dyln.' 

"Then  BUI  murmured  far-away 
kinda  like:  'I  ain't  dyln':  I'm  dead 
an'  in  heaven  ' 

"Next  mornin'  BUI  got  out  of  bed 
an'  done  a  big  day's  work  on  the 
farm,  an'  he  ain't  had  a  sick  spell 
since.   Them  beans  cured  him' 

•M  tell  you.  sir,  that  beans  is  ' 


HOW  MAIL  SERVICE 

COST  IS  DIVIDED 

Various    Expenditures    Make  t'p 
Canada's  Total  of  Millions 
of  Dollars 
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Jor  glorious-  'Vacations 

Montreal,  quaint  Quebec,  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Great  theatres,  art  galleries, 
museums,  stores  and  shops.  No  end  to  happy 
enjoyment.  Go  East  this  summer,  by  all  means. 

Round  Trip  From  Victoria 


OTTAWA.  June  13.— Coat  of  the 
Canadian  postal  service  In  Its  vari- 
ous branches  is  given  by  the  Ottawa 
Journal  in  its  special  column.  "A 
Fact  a  Day  About 
f  oUows : 

To  handle  the  mUlions  upon  mil- 
lions  of  letters,  postcards  and 
parcels  which  are  dcUvered  to 
the  people  of  Canada,  at  near 
and  far  points  each  year,  cost 
the  country  in  the  fiscal  v»*ar  i.i 
1928.  tlie  great  sum  of  $32379.195— 
in  the  gross  that  Is.  as  the  sale  of 
postage  stamps  and  other  genera' 
revenue  made  the  postofflce  service 
almost  self -sustaining  The  net 
deficit  on  the  year's  operations  was 
SI  R50.040. 

There  were  two  chief  items  of  ex- 
ptQM  Thr  first  was  salaries  and 
wages  of  postmasters,  clerks,  post- 
men, drivers,  etc..  and  the  second 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

Salaries  and  v  ages  amounted  »o 
$  Hi  .510.597.  while  conveyance  of  the 
maUa  cost  fl4.S01.163.  In  this  item 
was  included  the  mod»v.L  sum  of 
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Minneapolis.    .    .  $75.60  Niagara  FalJa  .  . 

St.  Paul   ....  75.60  Ottawa    .    .  .  . 

Milwaukee   .    .    .  89.10  Montreal  .    .  .  . 

Chicago    ....  90.30  Washington.  D.  C 

Detroit     ....  109.92  Philadelphia.  .  . 

Cleveland     .    .    .  112.66  New  York    .  .  . 

Toropto   ....  116.90  Portland.  Me.  .  . 

Pittsburgh   .    .    .  124.06  Atlanuc  City  .  . 

Buffalo     ....  124.92  Boston     .    .  .  . 


$124.92 
129.60 
134.10 
145.86 
149.22 
151.70 
151.90 
153.34 
157.76 


r*<St»rttan*  le  o»»«rr  Buura 
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East  via  the  cool,  clean  Electrified 
Route  —  from  Seattle  -on  the  new 
Olympian.only  transcontinental  roller- 
bearing  train,  or  The  Columbian  to 
Chicago.  Beyond  by  rail  or  steamer. 
Choice  of  routes.  Liberal  stop-over 
privileges.  Return  limit  October  31. 

Putt  purticulmrt  on  i7nirt<'Sra>fan  am/  customs  nouin- 
mmntt  Through  feowainS*  »n»n<*/  mithoul  boiht  tn 
point*  ourotfa  «j/  U  S.  Btggadm  c-ftacaac/  ttuouAh  in 
without  mtmttunmtitn. 


to-, 


Victoria  Office 
902  (iovernment  Streag 
Phone  72 

E.  F.  Manihall,  City  Passenger  Agent 
A.  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  General  Agent 
Attnti  f*  Tf*t-AtUmtk    <.*.■■■-;■  Lima 
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AMERICA'S  LONGEST  ELECTRIFIED  RAILROAD 
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SOUND  AUCTION  BRIDGE 

By  WILBUR  C.  WHITEHEAD 
^         The  World'*  Qreauat  Authority  JL 


nvo^^nV^telv^'l'noi^nnw  *  TepIlt*-Sc*onaw  he  was 

eyes.   Unfortunately  I  do  not  knnw  Kniriman  .t 


Roolirtnc  that  he  Is  betnir  steadily 
overborne  by  a  8telnltelan  "accu- 
mulation of  minute  advantage*,"  he 
seeks  to  escape  by  a  counter-attack. 
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28 

29 
30 


N  P  x  P 
B  x  N 
P  K  M  ! 
N  B  4 
K  R  1 
31.  R  K 

32  RxR 

33  Q  K  2  ch 
34.  R  K  1 
15.  IT  N  0 1 


3fi  PxP 
27   P  X  B  Ch 
2R  QxP  ch 

29.  R  K  2 

30.  K  Q  1  I 

31.  Q  N  3 

32  K  X  R 

33  .  B  K  4 
34.  K  Q  3 

Black  reslim.s 


We  take  thr  game  and  notes  Mn 
parti  from  The  British  Chess  Mag- 
azine. 

CHESS  NEWS  \M>  NOTF.K 
England— Universities  Tour  Ad- 
judication of  unfinished  frames 
gives  the  comparative  standing  for 
the  tour  of  the  London  Chess  club*. 
Including  the  Inteninivrrslty  match, 
an  follow* :  Cambridge  come*  out  a 
little  the  better,  as  they  scored  23 
points  from  52  plavr.v  an  average 
of  42  3;  Oxford  scored  10',  from 
48  players,  an  average  of  40  6. 


what  has  become  of  these  pieces. 
The  board  la  in  my  home  at  Dlnard. 
It  bean  a  sliver  plate  on  which  is 
Inscribed  the  names  of  Uie  donors. 
The  board  Is  In  ebony  and  the 
squares  in  mother  of  pearl  < nacre ».M 
The  Count  concluded  by  saying 
"If  one  day  I  find  the  pieces.  I  will 
IK  you  know." 

United  State-  —  Bradley  Beach 
Tournament— Ten  players  com 
peted  In  a  rapid  transit,  which  fell 
to  Dr.  Alechln  with  8-1:  Kupchlk. 
T-s-l'i:  H.  Slelner,  7-2.  Maurice 
Fox.  Canadian  champion,  won  from 
Rafall  Clntron,  of  Porto  Rica,  tn 
the  first  round  of  the  major  event. 

Los  Angeles — Dr    Alechln  played 
fifty  picked  experts,  winning  38  to 
5  losses  and  6  draws    A  high  school 
boy  was  the  first  to  win    The  spa 
rious  gymnasium  of  the 


equal  first  with  Splrlman;  at  New 
York.  1924.  he  sprang  Into  fame  by 
beating  Capablanca.  the  Cuban's 
first  defeat  for  eight  years,  and 
won  first  brilliancy  prize  vs  Bogol- 
Jubow.  an  artistic  gem.  says  Dr. 
Alechln.  an  epochal  game,  the 
opening  a  grand  strategical  con- 
rrption.  the  centre  stormed  after 
convergent  pressure  by  fianchettoed 
Bishops,  with  a  problem -like  finish, 
which  lent  an  added  charm  to  Rett's 
masterpiece. 


A  party  of  recruits  were  taken  to 
the  shooting  range  for  musketry 
practice  for  the  first  time. 

The  men  fired  at  a  target  500 
yards  away,  and  not  one  hit  it  Thev 
were  next  tried  at  a  target  200 
yards  away,  and  still  everyone 
missed  They  were  at  last  tried  a! 
Athletic  one  just  100  yards  away,  but  rfo  one 


Club  was  none  too  large    for    the  managed  to  hit  IL 

crowd,  the  largest  chess  gathering  I    -Attention!"  thundered  the  drt!l 

in  local  history  O  Paterson.  sergeant  Fix  bayonetal  Charge! 
Bounty  champion,  and  Harry  Boro- 1  It's  your  only  chance!" 
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SUm  Bid  at  Contract 
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A  A  K  10  &  a 
Auction  Bidding. 
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Mi.irvr  roinTs  or  Tit*  mnnrs<o 
Auction— South  holding    a  good 
two  suiter,  the  Club  suit  an  original 


bid  and  the  Diamond  suit  a  sec- 
ondary one.  correctly  opens  the  bid- 
ding with  one  Club,  and  shows  the 
Diamond  suit  on  the  second  round, 
following  Norths  take-out  with  two 
Hearts.  Upon  South  s  showing  his 
two-suited  holding.  North  supports 
Clubs,  abandoning  his  own  denied 
Heart  suit  and  showing  South  Utg 
preference  for  Clubs  over  Di- 
amonds. 

Contract — North's  forcing  over- 
call  of  three  Hearts  demands  a  fur- 
ther bid  bv  partner  South  re- 
sponds by  showing  his  second  suit. 
Diamonds,  whereupon  North  with 
powerful  support  for  a  Club- Di- 
amond two-suiter,  including  the 
Are -Queen  of  Spades  over  West's 
holding,  bids  for  a  Small  Slam,  six 
Clubs 

TO  C1.AT 

At  contract.  West's  best  opeViing 
against  a  Slam  contract  is  the  Ace 
nf  Hearts,  and  it  l*  doubtful  if  he 
holds  any  better  opening  at  Auc- 
tion.. Whether  he  continues  with 
Hearts  or  shtlte  is  immaterial,  a* 
East -West  cannot  possibly  win  an-  I  *l  *e  Manitn 

uther  trick.  J  l*f*  and  from  as  many  ns  eighty- 

hum,  MM.  sortitm  and*-  m,,.,id.  «»*  strains  developed  R-48  seems  so 
mr  ntatnbu-M  b»  B«u  »rn4ie»ta.  i„«    far  to  be  the  most  promising 


1374.633  Tor  the  supply  and  repair 
of  nut II  bags. 

The  cost  of  conveyance  of  the 
mails  wax  subdivided  Into  ra;l  cort. 
water  cost,  air  cost,  and  coat  bv 
ordinary  land."  which  means  de- 
livery by  itages  and  other  vehicles, 
from  the  trains  to  rural  prstoffice 
and  the  rural  mall  service  by  whL'h 
farmers  have  the  mail  delivered  to 
their  front  gates. 

The  greatest  cost  of  conveyance 
was  by  railways,  and  "by  ordinary 
land"  as  the  postofflce  department 
designates  It.  The  railways  were 
paid  $7,437,802.  and  the  R.F.  route 
dfUvertai  and  other  overland  de- 
liveries were  paid  86.201.1B0.  Mail 
carried  by  water  cost  $434,032  Mall 
carried  by  air  'though  only  in  the 
infancy  of  the  service*  coat  863.425 

Other  main  Items  of  expense 
which  went  to  make  up  the  thirty- 
two  millions  or  total  expenditure, 
include  the  cost  of  printing  postage 
stamps.  $277,044.  purchase  of  rural 
rail  boxes.  $109,042:  printing  of  vari- 
ous sort.  8348.576:  and  miscellaneous 
expenditures  ol  $32«.74e. 

A  new  wheal,  known  as  R-49. 
may  be  the  long  awaited  rust-resist- 
ant wheat  Canadian  Government 
plant  breeder*  have  long  been  ex- 
perimenting in  an  eflort  to  develop 
a  variety  of  wheat  that  will  resist 
rust  and.  at  the  same  time,  be  of 
high-grade  milling  quality  Emmer, 
a'hlch  is  a  rough,  large,  rather  poor 
yt'idin.?  grain  of  the  wheal  family, 
which  has  seemed  to  be  ru< -resist- 
ant, has  been  crossed  with  Marquis 
wheat  and  the  progeny  again 
crossed  with  Marquis,  resulting  in  a 
grain  which  is  three-quarters  Mar- 
quis stock.  Tne  plant  breeders 
have  carried  r-n  their  experiments 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  Col- 


HEOPt 


It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
people  who  are  rigidly  careful 
with  hire  in  their  own  homes  are 
utterly  reckless  with  it  when  out 
of  doors.  EIGHTY  PER  CENT 
of  our  Hire  Losses  last  year  would 
have  been  prevented  had  people 
tried  to  remember  that  FIRE  is  an 
element  with  which  it  is  NEVER 
safe  to  be  careless. 


REVEKT  FOREST  FIRES! 
YOU  CAN  HELP! 


BRITISH   COLUMBIA   FOREST  SERVICE 


MISS  ADVENTURES 


Modern  Im  im  venience 


By  Mary  Tuttle 


Warm  the  liniment,  spread  It 
on  brown  paper  and  csmsr  tho 
affected  parts.  It 


pain. 


The  Jamily  mtiticino  cheti.  4l 


one  lovelorn 

swtains 
WKo  sang 

f'hcir  lays m 


